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The most serious part of the controversy is not the mere 
fact that a few rectors are willing to exchange with a 
few unordained ministers like, for instance, Rev. George 
A. Gordon, of Boston, but that there are bishops who 
are under no control higher than their own judgment, 
who are willing to license the ordained ministers in the 
Episcopal Church to exchangeZwith the unordained 
ministers outside of it.*s The cry is now raised that they 
cannot trust the bishops and that there ought to be 
some higher authority to which they should be subject. 
The prospect seems to be that the objectionable license 
to open the pulpits of the Episcopal Church will be 
revoked at the first opportunity. 


od 


THE presence of Mrs. Humphry Ward in this country 
causes pleasure to thousands of, people who will not see 
her face. In New York, Boston, and other cities she has 
been received with the most cordial demonstrations of 
friendship and admiration. She represents for us the 
best blood of England and the best thought and achieve- 
ment of England in religion, education, and literature. 
Her family is illustrious and furnishes a proper setting for 
her own noble character and genius. ‘There are ties 
which bind us to England, of the kind which she repre- 
sents, which are vastly more important and will be more 
durable than those that connect the wealth of America 
with the aristocracy of Europe. The union of such 
families as the Arnolds and the Channings brings out 
a relationship of the highest order between the intel- 
lectual and religious life of the two countries. There 
is a republic of letters which includes the best citizens 
of the world and will in time affect the governments and 
the policies of all nations. 


A FIRE like that at Chelsea, Mass., brings out all the 
diverse elements of human character from the bestial 
to the angelic. It is believed, even if the fire was not 
set by unknown villains, that its progress was assisted 
by men who saw how they could make profit out of 
the insurance companies by burning their own stores 
and houses. Robbery, fraud, and looting of supplies 
meant for the sufferers began at once. But the evil, 
after all, was incidental, and that which was most in 
evidence was the quick sympathy, the heroic forms of 
helpfulness, the willingness to endure fatigue and face 
danger, and even, in some cases, to sacrifice life in the 
work of rescue and relief. Among the many thousands 
made homeless were foreigners who, for a time, will 
have better food, clothing, and shelter than they ever 
had before. Those who suffer most are the people who, 
living in comfort, lost in an hour their homes and all 
their household treasures. Many of these men and 
women were dropped at once to a lower level of comfort, 
from which no charity can ever lift them. 
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THE end of the year draws near according to our ecclesi- 
astical calendar. Before the summer vacation the 
work of a twelvemonth is completed, the income of 
our missionary societies is paid in, obligations are met, 
and plans are made for another season. ‘There have 
been many calls in the name of charity, but they need not 
interfere with the work of our churches and missions. 
Indeed, we believe that the churches that contributed 
last week most generously to relieve the sufferers at 
Chelsea will be the same churches that will give the 
largest contributions this year to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Sunday School Society, and other 
religious organizations. It is a mistake to think that 
because people give for one object they may not give 
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for another immediately afterward. Most people keep 
their charitable funds in several different pockets. In 
a half-conscious way they keep an account with each 
one, and, having given in full measure according to their 
judgment of the claims of one charity, they may be 
as ready to give to the next worthy applicant as if they 


had given nothing. - 


In another column we print an announcement of the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright of the appointment of William 
B. Gage, A.B., to succeed Dr. Callahan as head-master 
of Hackley School. In addition to Mr. Gage’s personal 
fitness and experience in the school, he has familiarity 
with our traditions and methods. He is the son of the 
late Rev. Minot G. Gage, known to our older readers as 
a successful minister who, by the failure of his health, 
was prevented from using the brilliant talents which he 
showed in his academic career. The wife of the new 
principal is the daughter of Mrs. Mary B. Davis, corre- 
sponding secretary of the National Alliance, so that 
both Mr. Gage and his wife are the natural heirs of cul- 
ture and a religious atmosphere such as are essential 
to the right conduct of a training school like Hackley. 
The founder of the school and the trustees are looking 
forward to a steady and prosperous administration, to 
the end that this magnificent endowment may serve 
the purpose for which it was devised. 


sz 


THE most intelligent physicians are those who write 
the shortest prescriptions, and the most healthy people 
are those who take the fewest drugs. Hypnotism, 
whatever it may be, has no proper place in the relations 
between strong-minded and healthy people. It is 
apparently a device by which the strong control the 
weak, sometimes to their advantage and sometimes to 
the detriment of both parties, especially those who are 
dominated by stronger wills than their own. Cheerful 
confidence, good habits, the happy exercise of the will, 
and a self-centred habit of independence in thought 
and action will commonly give any one all the health, 
strength, and happiness that have been provided for 
him in his hereditary outfit. Nature is always tending 
to healthful activity and the happy use of the senses 
in play and work. 


The Changing Times. 


It is an old Latin proverb that the times change, and 
we change with them. There has not been a year since 
time began when the proverb did not apply. We do 
not profess to be wiser, or to read the lessons of experi- 
ence more correctly than our fellow-workers, but the 
object of this writing is to express the growing con- 


viction that many wise, good, earnest, self-sacrificing © 


men and women to-day are doing a great injury to the 
Church, to the cause of righteousness, and to the in- 
terests of society in general by their talk about the 
Church and the organization of society. It is the 
fashion to say that the Church is out of touch with the 
vital elements of society to-day; that it is not interested 
in progressive thought; that it is antagonistic to that 
which, in science and sociology, is most fresh and im- 
portant; and that, in order to bring the Church into 
right relations with the world, there must be a total 
change in its principles and practice, and its method 
of contact with society. 

Similar things are said about the organization of 
society itself. Everything is wrong: the devil is in the 


saddle, and nothing will bring us peace, prosperity, and - 


; 
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social good health but the ripping up of all our institu- 
tions and practices, and the readjustment of the relations 
of man to man. The statements made in this con- 
nection are often so false and misleading that they 
create the very evils which are deplored. ‘The result 
is that in Europe to-day we are regarded as a nation 
in which a few thousand men and women enjoy bound- 
less wealth and indulge in the most luxurious expendi- 
ture of it, while vast masses of people are impoverished 
and driven to despair by the hard conditions of their 
life. 

Now the truth is, we believe, that if a few thousand 
of the richest men and women of America, with all their 
belongings, were banished to Europe, those who were 
left would constitute the richest nation upon the earth, 
with an average of competency and comfort unknown 
elsewhere among the common people. In regard to the 
church, those who make the charges against it, fall into 
at least three classes: the first, those who have no mes- 
sage of truth to deliver, who are not on fire with the 
enthusiasm of humanity, who therefore fail to reach the 
people, and seek to do something with their hands to 
show that they are useful; the second, those who raise 
the cry against the Church because it is popular,and they 
can get applause and a following by joining the cry of 
the populace against the Church; third, those who 
are modest and useful, but who heed overmuch the 
popular outcry and forget the lessons of history and 
expérience. 

Take, for instance, the charge which is most easily 
sustained by evidence: that the Church is either uncon- 
scious of, or opposed to, the new interpretation of crea- 
tion and history now accepted in all institutions of 
learning and regarded as commendable by well-instructed 
workers and thinkers outside of the Church. What is 
the truth about this matter? From forty to fifty years 
ago, when the doctrine of evolution was first announced 
in popular form, the Church, through all its members, 
lay and clerical, recoiled from the new doctrine, and 
denounced its authors with horror. The Unitarians 
were the first to receive the new teachings of science, 
but for twenty years wise and learned theologians among 
them declined to commit themselves on the subject. 
What is the truth to-day? The Christian Church in all 
its parts, Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and liberal, 
- has been so affected by the teachings of science that the 
old theology is practically obsolete. In the most con- 
servative Protestant divinity school it would be difficult 
to find the standard authors of the early half of the last 
century quoted to-day to the exclusion of that style 
of thought which the pope reprobates as ‘‘Modernism.”’ 
Even in the Catholic Church the Modernism put under 
the ban by Pius X. is the new form of doctrine held 
within the Catholic Church by theologians and laymen, 
and not some evil thing assailing it from without. 

The change since the Civil War in the attitude of the 
American Church toward science, sociology, political 
economy, and the rights of the people is so great as to 
be almost unbelievable. That greater changes are 
coming is probable. Indeed, they are already in sight, 
and it seems to us that the function of theologians and 
preachers of light and leading is not to join this outcry 
against the Church, and the confession of spiritual im- 
potency and lack of insight; but rather, confessing their 
sins and shortcomings, as saints and sages in all ages 
have done, to turn to their work with new alacrity. If 
the Church is anything and has a worthy part to play 
in the making of history, then, instead of turning away 
from it and criticising it, is it not the part of those who 
see what ought to be done to raise a shout of hope and 
courage, and exhort their faint-hearted friends and 
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followers to take advantage of the great opportunities 
of the new time and go forward to successful achieve- 
ment? ‘This is no time for Mr. Faint-heart, Mr. Ready- 
to-Halt, and Mr. Little-faith; but it is just the time 
for Mr. Steadfast and Mr. Great-heart to make their 
appeal to the heart and conscience of the American 
people. 


One-sidedness. 


Not a little of the difficulty with religious effort is its 
one-sidedness. It is not made to fuse with daily affairs, 
but assumes an air of its own, while it even affirms that 
this world is the enemy of true religion. In order to be 
religious it is held that there must be something more 
than an honest and noble life, there must be a decently 
devout manner and an unworldly method. We believe 
the ‘‘mere morals” controversy to have been a phase 
of this mistake. Not only must the bearing of the person 
who would be pious be that of one who has forsaken 
the world, but his trust must be for the future, not on 
character, but on the blood of an atoner. We still hear 
a good deal about forsaking the world; and, although 
this may have a rational interpretation in the minds of 
highly intelligent people, it is hardly to be supposed 
that it will fail of a very literal interpretation on the part 
of the masses. 

A revival exhibits this mistake in its extreme form. 
The professional evangelist finds an appeal to another 
world altogether too convenient, and his descriptions 
of a religious life tally to what Leigh Hunt has called 
“‘other worldliness.”” He does not insist on praying 
over a corn field or a potato patch, but over the salvation 
of souls from worldliness. His songs are not of the 
woods and the flowers, but of the golden sands and 
golden mansions. Nothing on this side of death seems 
to be satisfactory. to him. A temperate and helpful 
life is not an achievement to be counted. All people 
are dumped into one elevator to be raised by machine 
pulley as far away from thé earth as possible. This 
doctrine can have no result but a strained effort to deny 
human nature its right to a natural development. Morals 
are rather allowable than essential. They are in all 
cases secondary to worship. 

A reaction may naturally be expected, and it most 
surely comes. Human nature asserts itself with a swing, 
and the result is neither just nor moderate. We desire 
to be entirely fair in this matter, and we are quite ready 
to recognize the good that comes from any evangelical 
effort that is organic and rational. We consider it 
thoroughly demonstrable, however, that the revival, as 
generally constituted, demoralizes systematic effort for 
individual and social betterment. Permanent and real 
human improvement can come only from an infusion 
of higher purpose into every-day life. What is wanted 
is not abuse of this world, but its temperate and honor- 
able use—its ennoblement. In other words the minister 
and the Church have no call to set out in antagonism 
to that sort of devotion which takes to growing fine 
gardens and building great manufactories. The man 
who makes two blades of grass to grow where one grew 
before is, so far as that effort goes, in harmony with 
religion. The love of woods and flowers, devotion to 
work and achievement, are precisely what God made 
eyes and arms, legs and brains for. There is not 
an irreligious organ of the body, and, so far as piety 1s 
concerned, it cannot consist alone in prayers and 
asceticisms. , 

We have seen a great deal of religion in a workshop, 
and not a little irreligion in a prayer-meeting. The 
woman who makes her house cleaner, and puts conscience 
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into her sweeping and bread-making, is on the road 
to eternal life. The man who sincerely watches over 
and guards his boy from bad example, or sets for him 
a better example, is teaching him to be a child of God 
quite as much as when he teaches him his prayers. In 
fact, we are pretty sure that we know some boys and 
girls that have been robbed of natural piety by the 
imposition of a good deal {of artificial piety. Let the 
minister enter into the daily life, the daily sport, the 
daily avocations of his people, and let him feel that he 
is thereby winning them to the real Father. When 
this is understood we shall hear less of being ashamed 
of Jesus, or of being ashamed of religion. Love for God 
is not an abnormal exercise of the soul, but a living 
performance of daily duties. Religion is the spirit of 
the Golden Rule in the kitchen and in the shop. Heaven 
is the sweetening of the spirit that comes from endur- 
ance and temperance and manliness. The Christian 
is not called out of the world, but to overcome; that is, to 
come over the world. He himself is to be on the top 
of duties and troubles and sorrows and joys. 


The Treasure of Hope. 


In spite of suicidal and insane despondency, in spite 
of black discouragement and relentless despair, in spite 
of innumerable evils and disasters, the world holds one 
great and perfect treasure. It cannot be killed nor stifled, 
nor can its flame be ever entirely quenched. The won- 
derful picture of G. F. Watts is both a lesson and a 
sermon. Hope sits on the circle of the world, blind- 
folded, bending her ear to catch the feeble vibration of 
her harp, where only one string remains unbroken, 
while a star beams upon her bowed head,—a star she does 
not see. 

The picture is one of poignant beauty and truth, and 
illumines our tragic humanity with a gleam of sublime 
faith. We all have our broken harp of one string, to 
which we listen with profound trust in the possible good 
of life; and, though we do not see the star through the 
mists of our narrow outlook, we feel its rays, we know it 
is there. To illustrate a great thing by a small, what 
a sustaining faith is that of Micawber in the possibility 
of something turning up! What a translation of hope 
into common needs from daily bread to a coach and four! 
This all-sustaining principle has its bitter disappoint- 
ments, but it also has its great fulfilments. 

This treasure of hope is in some sense an underlying 
belief in a watchful and beneficent providence, even in 
those who are unreligious. It wings the soul and turns 
it to a beautiful genii, and hence its myths and legends 
are of peculiar beauty. The giddy and careless Pandora, 
in a fit of feminine curiosity, opens the magic box, and 
out fly innumerable evils to torment mankind, but hope 
remains as an antidote for what it suffers. The penalties 
and curses are very many from which we suffer, but the 
little treasure in the box is sufficient to overcome their 
sinister designs; but if hope escapes in the last extremity 
there is nothing left but death. 

Thorwaldsen, early in his career, made a statue of 
Hope, a female figure in archaic drapery, holding, if we 
mistake not, a small fruit in her hand. In his age he 
moulded a statue of himself, and placed for his support 
this statue of Hope. It was significant and beautiful. 
In his days of deepest discouragement, hope had been 
his sustainer, and it was meet he should acknowledge 
in his time of great fame the help and support of his 
faithful genius. 

The image of Hope might well be placed in our homes, 
in sick chambers, in hospitals; for, where hope is there is 
cheer, and, as adjuncts to the beautiful goddess, sunshine 
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and fresh air. There is no house where it is not found, 
even if profoundly hidden in human hearts. The poor 
in slums, the hungry, the half-clad, all are listening for 
the tones of the broken harp with one string. How 
few of all who are in trouble actually despair! how few 
sit down utterly discouraged under the load they must 
carry! How few lapse into absolute dejection and gloom 
under their trials, losses, sicknesses, and disasters! What 
is it that sustains them but the little treasure of hope? 
Back of all heroism, all noble courage, lies the whisper 
in the soul that bids us persevere. 

But what is hope? Why does it so persistently live 
with men? Why is it in itself equal to all the miseries of 
flesh and spirit, as the ancients strove to intimate in the 
myth of Pandora? Why hope eternally remains with the 
race we know not. It is like those springs hidden deep 
in the earth that give no hint of their origin save by the 
gushing of their pure waters. In the constitution of the 
soul is wrought this divine principle of hope, our friend 
and comforter, who salves our wounds and enables us to 
get up from many a grievous fall, and, with pathetic 
credulity and faith, go about our task. 

So when we ask why was this treasure given us, so that 
the meanest, the most despised shall share it with the 
most gifted and exalted, we find that it is an overplus 
of love poured upon human life. The amount of illusion 
involved init is so essential to our state that, without it, 
the race could hardly remain on the planet. Hope is the 
great perspective of the soul. It is outlook, vision, 
glimpses of possible beauty, suggestions of things un- 
realized, but still believed in. It allures and beckons, 
smiles and flutters its rainbow wings, and, if at times it 
leads us into a quagmire, it is better that it should do so 
than forever leave us in the small, dull world of common- 
place. 

Largely is hope the groundwork of relizgion—of those 
sublime visions—‘‘the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen’’—hopes that Iook into the 
future and see in anticipation the city of God. The less 
favorable the conditions here, the more intense the long- 
ing for perfected nature, perfected man, the holy life, 
and spiritual satisfactions to those who live in the sphere 
of religious expectancy. 

Love itself is largely hope, a glorified promise of the 
perfect. If the rich fruition never comes, still the warm 
glow purifies sentiment and is itself a kind of anticipa- 
tory fulfilment of the best and sweetest life has to offer. 


Current Topics, 


FINAL action upon one of the engrossing public ques- 
tions of the day was taken by the legislative branch 
of the government on April 27 when the Senate, by an 
overwhelming majority, decided that two battleships 
shall be constructed this year instead of the four which 
the President repeatedly had urged upon Congress as 
the number required for the safety of the country. In- 
asmuch as the House already had made a provision 
similar to that approved by the Senate, the vote in the 
latter body on last Monday is regarded as the final leg- 
islative word on the subject. The announcement of the 
vote in the Senate was accompanied by the suggestion 
that an understanding had been reached among senators 
that two battleships will be added to the navy each 
year until such time as the maritime armament of the 
country shall have been placed in the front rank of naval 
powers. As finally passed the Naval Appropriation 
Bill carries a total of $123,115,659 and provides for an 
increase in the pay of officers and enlisted men—a meas- 
ure which has been urged as essential, if high standards 
are to be maintained in the personnel of the service. 
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THE President’s reply to the declaration by the leaders 
of the dominant party in Congress, that it will be im- 
possible at this session of Congress to take affirmative 
action upon some of the most important of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for legislation, was issued in 
the form of a special message to the Senate and House 
of Representatives last Monday. The executive, after 
recounting the measures which have been passed. or 
probably will be passed before adjournment, emphasizes 
the necessity for the passage of ‘‘the measure to do away 
with the abuse of the power of injunction and the meas- 
ure or group of measures to strengthen and render both 
more efficient and more wise the control by the national 
government over the great corporations doing an inter- 
_ State business,” both of which he had previously brought 
to the attention of the national legislature. In em- 
phasizing the importance of the first-named issue the 
President wrote: ‘‘It is unwise stubbornly to refuse 
to provide against the repetition of the abuses which have 
caused the present unrest. In a democracy like ours, 
it is idle to expect permanently to thwart the deter- 
mination of the great body of our citizens.” 


Sd 


A DOMINANT personality in British public life was 
removed on April 22 with the death of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, who recently resigned as prime min- 
ister. The estimate of the worth of the dead states- 
man that apparently prevails among all classes in the 
United Kingdom was aptly expressed by King Edward 
in a cable message from Denmark, where he had received 
the news of England’s bereavement : 
ful servant of his country; I am truly sorry he has gone.” 
Another tribute to the effectiveness of Campbell-Banner- 
man’s life was paid by the President of the Transvaal, 
Gen. Louis Botha, who wrote: ‘‘The empire loses one 
of its wisest statesmen and the Transvaal one of its 
truest friends. In securing self-government for the 
new colonies he raised an imperishable monument to 
himself and laid the foundation of a united South Africa.” 
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BrITIsH statesmen of far more brilliant attainments 
than those of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman are 
within the recollection of the present generation; but 
it would be difficult to name a political leader of a cen- 
tury in Great Britain who had gained the confidence 
of all parties that Sir Henry enjoyed in the crowning 
years of his career. In Parliament and out of it he was 
regarded as the type and embodiment of the best that 
Anglo-Saxon civilization had produced. In the Trans- 
vaal, as in Ireland, he was regarded as the friend and 
champion of self-government. In Pretoria, as in Dub- 
lin, the prime minister to whom England paid its last 
tribute in Westminster Abbey on April 27 was honored 
as the foe of unjust aggression and as the courageous 
advocate of just dealing between races. Irish opinion 
of the prime minister, upon whom had fallen the mantle 
of Gladstone as the defender of oppressed minorities, 
was summarized in John E. Redmond’s message of con- 
dolence on behalf of his party, ‘‘We all feel that Ireland 
has lost a brave and considerate friend.”’ 


wt 


A CONSPIRACY against the life of President Cabrera 
of the Guatemalan Republic was suppressed with rigor 
last week, when the executive, who had been slightly 
wounded by an explosion in the palace, informed the 
representatives of the powers that eighteen of the ring- 
leaders in the plot had been shot and that many more 
would be put to death forthwith. The latest attempt 
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upon the life of President Cabrera is the second within 
a year. In the first of these abortive revolutions nine- 
teen persons were doomed to death, but the sentences 
were not carried out. The second attempt to remove 
the president by death took place at Guatemala City 
a fortnight ago, when military students, on the occasion 
of the reception to the incoming American Minister, 
set off several bombs in the palace and the president 
was wounded slightly in the hand. It is said that the 
undercurrent of revolutionary sentiment in Guatemala 
is strong, and that Sefior Cabrera is so deeply impressed 
with the activity of his foes that he hardly ever ventures 
beyond the walls of his official residence. 


Td 


Two treaties, each involving the status quo in possible 
storm centres of North-western Europe, were signed last 
week. One of these agreements, to which the signatures 
of the representatives of Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden, were affixed in 
Berlin on April 23, obligates the signatories ‘‘to main- 
tain inviolable and mutually respect the existing ter- 
ritorial rights of their states’ in the North Sea and its 
littoral. The other, which stipulates a similar respect 
for the status quo on the Baltic Sea, was signed on the 
same day by the German Emperor, the Czar of Russia, 
the King of Denmark, and the King of Sweden. Both 
instruments, by binding the powers involved to refrain 
from acts of aggression, minimize the chances of inter- 
national conflicts arising out of possible violations of 
existing territorial rights. 


Brevities. 


Compared with some European nations we are, in the 
treatment of our-forests and streams, mere barbarians. 


The majority of our readers live in a northern climate. 
To them a warm wave like; that which came last week 
is a gift from heaven. 


In all our great cities social purity is imperilled by the 
covert sins which bring profit to so-called respectable 
men and women who are property holders. 


The Mayflower is one of the precious possessions of 
New England; but Italians are now camping out where 
it grows and we shall probably soon see the last of it. 


A commission is proposed for the government of 
Chelsea. The advantage of this plan is that no governor 
would dare to appoint such men as can easily be elected 
to the common council. 


It is said that Chelsea was burned because the foreign 
ragpickers had influence enough with councilmen in 
their districts to defy public opinion and carry on their 
business at the risk of the community. 


A warm day coming suddenly in spring makes all the 
garments worn on the street seem shabby and inap- 
propriate. So a sudden wave of social enlightenment 
makes all our moral habits seem inadequate and well- © 
nigh contemptible. 


With the increase of foreign population of a low order 
of intelligence and with no knowledge of free institutions, 
the opportunities to import girls and young women and 
hold them in a condition of slavery for immoral purposes 
is greatly increased. : 


If the American people were selfish in the treatment 
and care of their forests, and were sufficiently intelligent, 
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would they not say, Let the Canadians grind their 
trees to pulp if they will, for the benefit of our printers, 
while we save our own to beautify the country and pro- 
tect it from drought. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Timely Hint. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Probably hundreds of Unitarians will visit England 
the coming summer. It would encourage the Unitarian 
churches there, many of which are struggling, if we 
should, when possible, show our sympathy and fellowship 
by attending their Sunday service. A list of churches 
is in the town directory always to be found at hotels. 


WILLIAM SIMES. 
PETERSHAM, MASss. 


[A similar suggestion concerning things nearer home, 
if acted upon, would give aid and comfort to many strug- 
ling churches. EDITOR. | 


Chelsea Relief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


In response to my communication in the Christian 
Register of April 16, I have received the following con- 
tributions in aid of members of the Unitarian Society 
in Chelsea who suffered loss in the recent fire. 


Wellesley Hills Sunday-school ........ $15.21 
Mrs We Seott (Pitz: eeraeet.e een ne 100,00 
Waverley /Alliancess 4.7 sidacas venice nels gene 15.00 
Weston Alliance yi. cost an ee, ew ee ocomtind eee ean 25.00 
TENS iia, sce uen cnet oc ease areas Tee ee ae 31.00 
Mrvand: Mrs?']. FarPreston (2.8 nc st Qe . eae 40.00 
Hixst*Parich: Dorchester). sr ns.t «elt ae on te 413.78 
Kennebunk ‘Alliances ti. 5.) Shened, The ee eae 20,00 
Kennebunk Sunday-school .......... 3.00 


These sums have been, or will be, disbursed in personal 
ways, for the purposes for which they were given, through 
the agency of Rev. William Channing Brown, field 
secretary for New England. Many of our churches and 
individuals have given most generously to the general 
relief fund, and I understand that other contributions 
have been sent to Unitarian friends in Chelsea and are 
being disbursed by the officers of the Woman’s Branch 
Alliance and other persons connected with the Society. 
The good will of the friends is much appreciated. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Socialism. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


Men are always building up in their minds—and it is 
a healthy thing to do—some conception of what is more 
perfect, more enjoyable, than the things about them. 
They have done this in the political world as a model 
republic, in the social world as a Utopia, in the religious 
world as a millennium, and they are now doing it in the 
economic world as socialism. ‘These visions, long dwelt 
on by the ardent minds which entertain them, come to 
be thought of as only a little way off and easy of attain- 
ment. One united effort will reach them. Few of these 
visions have been more widely accepted, aroused more 
enthusiasm, or influenced action more energetically 
than socialism—working the work-a-day world in com- 
mon. These dreams almost always spring from good 
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will, and give weight to one or more of the forms of 
progress. They all have one difficulty: they are much 
farther off than they appear to be; and the farther 
difficulty, that the details are not nearly as clearly and 
fully and safely worked out as they seem to be. For 
the most part, they are a mirage of the desert, addressed 
to thirsty souls, aggravating rather than directing the 
intense longing of the mind, and never taking on the 
palpable form of things accomplished. 

The fundamental fault is that they imply a much 
more concessive, pliant, productive state of feeling and 
action than really exists among men. They presuppose 
that what men chiefly need is an opportunity, whereas 
what they truly and most constantly need is the dis- 
position to improve the opportunities already present 
to them. The order of growth is better opportunities 
by virtue of a better temper, rather than a better temper 
by virtue of better opportunities. The man fails the 
circumstances oftener than the circumstances fail the 
man. ‘The circumstances call out the man, the man 
commands the circumstances. Socialism reads the re- 
lation of the two backward. Asa matter of fact, social- 
ism has often been tried, and as often failed, unless 
rescued from failure by some strong religious sentiment. 
This failure has usually come speedily, notwithstanding 
the fact that the adherents of the new method have 
entered into it with much enthusiasm. Men are not 
aided by institutions much in advance, in the demands 
they make, of the character and feelings of those who 
are to carry them on. We, as a nation, experience 
difficulty in handling a free government, notwithstand- 
ing our attachment to it. Our freedom is constantly 
taking on one or another faulty form not incident to 
it as liberty, but incident to the greedy spirit of those 
who order it. Men make their institutions in politics, 
in society, in religion, successful or non-successful by the 
disposition which is prevalent with them. ‘There has 
hardly been a millennium conceived as yet which would 
not have been lost before sunset if administered by 
the average Christian. This is the fundamental fault 
of socialism. It not only puts the cart before the horse, 
but a long way before him. 

Improvement in society is as much a thing of growth 
as is the enlargement of a plant or of an animal. Growth 
means short, closely connected stages, each preparing 
the way for the next, and all conforming to present con- 
ditions. An improvement of temper in a community 
makes possible an improvement of relations, and im- 
proved relations give occasion to better considered and 
more conciliatory feelings. If institutions are much in 
advance of the sentiments current among men, they 
will come to nothing, or give rise to a new set of coils. 
No tyranny is more sweeping and unrelenting than that 
of those who think they are wholly right. The good 
man is the most dangerous of men when he is bent on 
his own purpose. Thence came the blood of the French 
Revolution, and the cruelty of the Inquisition. What 
Cuba most needs is not more liberty, but the power to 
use what she has. Socialism, as a thing of perfection, 
blocks the very path by which it is to be arrived at, 
if arrived at all. We need to make many minute changes 
in the general direction of socialism, to accustom our- 
selves to them and learn to thrive under them, but 
they are to come slowly, tentatively, as we are ready for 
them and can use them. The man who stands firmly 
on the present is the man who can most aid it. All 
our great machines, like the steam engine, have grown 
up gradually by virtue of many slight improvements, 
the product of the insight of practical men. 

The second great failure of socialism is that it is _ 
a theory of progress impossible of application. The 
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effort would beget chaos, not order. The more effort 
we put forth under this general idea, the more critical 
will become our position, and the greater our liability 
to a sudden reaction. Our dreams can become realities, 
the sober convictions of sound men, only by a slow 
awakening,—a quiet transfer from the quick construc- 
tions of sleep to the patient toil of wakeful industry. 
We have no wings with which to fly into heaven, and 
the effort to make a pair is very likely to leave us pros- 
trate and bruised on the earth. 

We have, in human society, to deal constantly with 
two elements of progress, individual activity, intelligence 
and good will, and the concurrent aidfulness and wisdom 
of the community to which we belong. Both are parts 
of any high estate. If individual effort is initiative, 
collective effort alone gives it’ any wide fulfilment. 
Rarely does it happen that personal efficiency is present 
in the citizen to which society gives no encouragement. 
We need skill, discipline, but the first requisite of train- 
ing is the man who can be trained; and he remains to 
the end the instrument of progress. The process of 
improvement is, all through, a reciprocal one. The 
gain lies in constant action and reaction. Failure is 
thus made, oftentimes, to play in progress much the 
same part as does success. Both instruct us and open 
up the path onward. The moment any of us get out 
of the experimental, practical way of going heavenward, 
the moment we see visions merely, we meet with some 
pitfall, and are overtaken by a shock from which we 
cannot rally. 

It can never be said of us singly or collectively that 
we have had no opportunity to do good, and therefore 
have failed. To see the opportunity and to have the 
power to use it are much the same thing. If we cannot 
discern the next step, it is quite useless to try to discover 
those farther on. 

Much good has come from co-operation and _profit- 
sharing. Much more good would have come from them 
if we had been ready for them. They are still ahead of 
our time. They call for more social enterprise than we 
possess. The employer is sick of profit-sharing because 
of the negligence of workmen, and the workmen drop 
off because they distrust the good will of the employer. 
The disposition on both sides to make profit-sharing 
successful is not only a condition for success, but also in 
large part a product of success. Not till the leader 
leads can the followers follow, and not till the followers 
are willing to follow can the leader push ahead. This 
. reciprocity of the two stands for a slowly developed 
moral life. ‘This moral life, this life of intelligence, con- 
fidence, and good will, constitutes the promise and the 
result of progress. It is in vain we take on duties beyond 
our disposition of fulfilment. The workman must 
believe in himself, in his fellow-workmen, and in the 
employer, before there can be any real fellowship in 
labor. Any degree of this fellowship opens up to us a 
corresponding form of effort, and becomes in itself a step 
toward a higher degree. If workmen and employers 
are ready for any form of concurrent effort, that effort 
is open to them, but when it is made, be it less or more, 
it is simply completing a progress already accomplished. 

Here we touch a third failure of socialism. It breaks 
up the actual reciprocity of life. It neglects the possible 
in behalf of the impossible. It makes the fancy active, 
but leaves the hand indolent. It dwells on a good will 
which is nowhere present, and so leaves unproductive 
the little that is in men’s lives. It mistakes seeing for 
doing, turns work into vision, and vision into emptiness. 
We shall finally reach something like, yet greatly unlike, 
socialism—but we shall do it on foot. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
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Vanished. 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER, 


Lo, she has vanished from my sight! 
I saw her robed for her last sleep; 

At peace she lay, with flowers bedight; 
And tears dimmed eyes unused to weep. 


I cannot think that she is dead, 
Although her face I see no more, 
Although her voice is silencéd 
That late such gladsome greeting bore. 


The soul that looked from out those eyes,— 
Deep eyes, true windows of her soul,— 

The heart so warm and true and wise, 
Death surely cannot be their goal! 


Substance endures when form has changed. 
The tiniest dewdrop knows no death; 
Its atoms are but rearranged— 
Yea, naught in nature perisheth. 


And man is more than nature. His 
To think and reason and create. 
If dewdrop small immortal is, 
How can I doubt of man’s estate? 


She is not dead, I will maintain. 
No mockery our earthly life! 
It leads to something; else in vain 
Our struggles, triumphs, toil, and strife! 


Not mine to pierce death’s mystery, 

Yet hope’s triumphant note doth swell. 
I know not, but in trust I cry, 

Whate’er death bringeth, it is well! 


On St. David’s Island, Bermuda. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Bermudians are by nature conservative,—little dis- 
posed to advertise themselves, and much inclined to 
make haste slowly, the latter disposition a failing that 
in some quarters of the world is thought to lean some- 
what positively to virtue’s side. Be this as it may, 
however, the average Bermudian will readily enough 
admit the truth of this characteristic of his, contenting 
himself with adding, ‘‘But you ought to know the St. 
David’s people,” implying by this that the St. David’s 
islander is by many degrees further removed from per- 
petual motion than is the dweller elsewhere in Bermuda. 

By means of connecting causeways and bridges one 
may walk from Ireland Point and distant Somerset to 
the extreme limit of St. George’s Island at Town Cut, 
and on the way traverse all but one of the larger islands, 
as well as several of the smaller one of the archipelago, 
St. David’s Island being the single exception referred 
to. It is not that St. David’s lies so far from its com- 
panions as to render the construction of connecting bridge 
or causeway either an impossibility or a labor involving 
an especially large expenditure. At what is known as 
Stocks Point its north-west extremity approaches St. 
George’s Island within a couple of hundred yards, and 
at one locality St. David’s is less than fifty feet from 
Smith’s Island, its nearest neighbor, whence, by means 
of short bridges to the islands of Paget and Higgs, St. 
George’s might be reached dryshod at Town Cut, if this 
circuitous route were esteemed desirable. The circum- 
stances that no steps, however hesitating, have been 
taken toward establishing land communication between 
St. David’s and its neighbors, and that only for the 
last five years or so has there been a small steam ferry 
in operation between the town of St. George’s and the 
island of St. David, would appear to indicate on the 
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part of St. David folk a strong disposition to ‘‘keep 
themselves to themselves.” 

And that, indeed, is just what they have been doing 
for generations. There are elderly inhabitants of St. 
David’s who in the course of a long life have never once 
set foot in the town of St. George’s, in full view from 
their homes, and in some cases not two miles distant; 
while of the remainder of Bermuda they know only what 
may be discerned from their own isle or from their fish- 
ing boats off shore. 

The territory which thus appears to offer to some, at 
least, of its dwellers sufficient scope for their energies is 
a little over two miles in length from east to west and 
a half-mile across at its widest part. It lies directly 
south of the town of St. George’s, the distance from 
shore to shore being not much over a mile across the 
harbor of St. George’s, which it separates from the 
much larger Castle Harbor to southward. At its eastern 
extremity it exhibits but slight elevation above the 
water, but in the opposite direction the land rises till 
at the west it terminates in cliffs over two hundred feet 
in height. From a distance its elevations present the 
regular, wave-like outline characteristic of Bermuda, 
and they appear to be heavily wooded. Closer inspec- 
tion, however, reveals many acres of farming land among 
the hills and wider open areas than one would have 
expected to find. 

The deep red soil in this portion of Bermuda is exceed- 
ingly fertile; and lilies, onions, and potatoes grow apace 
here, as elsewhere, in the archipelago, the more valuable 
farms being tenanted by Portuguese. A single roadway 
winds among the hills from the low eastern point to the 
lofty cliffs at St. David’s Head, and by means of this 
and two short transverse paths every house on the island 
may be readily reached. The St. George’s boat makes 
two landings at the island, one called the West End 
pier, possibly because it is nearly equidistant from either 
east or west end, and the second, a mile further east, 
whence a path leads up the hillside to St. David’s light- 
house. built in 1879. It is a white octagonal structure, 
fifty-five feet from base to lantern, and contains a fixed 
white light of the second order. From the lighthouse 
gallery not only may the eye range over the heights of 
St. George’s to the wide ocean beyond the three green 
isles of Smith, Paget, and Higgs near at hand, but thence 
south-west over the broad, green shallows of Castle 
Harbor protected, in part, from the open sea by Cooper’s, 
Nonesuch, and the smaller isles with their gray ruins 
that lie just off Castle Point, and still beyond these to 
the high hills fringing Harrington Sound, with the rest 
of Bermuda fading into blue distance behind them. 

A quarter-mile away from the lighthouse is Fort 
Victoria, rather recently completed, and, at first, left 
undefended by ordnance, a circumstance which some 
persons accounted for by tales of the discovery of caves 
beneath the fort, which would probably fall in if heavy 
firing above them took place. As, however, the exist- 
ence of caves in this locality had long been known, the 
explanation that England no longer fears an enemy 
in the United States, and needed, therefore, be in no haste 
in the matter, is somewhat more plausible. 

By far the sternest front that these islands of summer 
can show is that presented by St. David’s Head, 
where, from out a tumbled mass of rocks over which the 
sea foams continually, rise tall, cavernous cliffs that on 
the sunniest days abate nothing of their gray gloom. 
The shore line of St. David’s is exceedingly irregular, 
both on the northern and southern sides; but the former 
is rather more pleasing, displaying, as it does, cheerful 
looking farmhouses and two or three sheltered little bays. 
Smith’s Island, where the first settlement of Bermuda 
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was attempted,-is in places but a stone’s throw distant,— 
a half-mile of cedar forest, with one dwelling and a dis- 
used whale-house the only buildings upon it. From 
the second ferry landing a little haven, entirely land- 
locked in seeming, faces St. David’s, but a few hundred 
yards to the east is disclosed a narrow channel to the sea 
between Smith’s and its greater neighbor, a strait ren- 
dered yet more contracted by the interposition in mid- 
channel of a tiny circular islet lying low in the water, and 
known as Governor’s Island. 

The south shore of St. David’s is heavily wooded to 
the water’s edge, and one may follow its course only by 
pressing through underbrush and clambering over needle- 
pointed rocks. Here and there unwholesome mangroves 
dispute possession with the cedars, and an occasional 
patch of sand is left bate at low tide. It was on one of 
these sand spits, near what is yet called Waller’s Point, 
that a century and more ago a boy chanced to pick up 
a worn gold ring, bearing the initials ‘‘E. W.” The 
account adds that the ring appeared to have once con- 
tained a lock of hair, and that on its inner side could be 
faintly made out the tender inscription :— 


“Whose hair I wear, 
I loved dear.”’ 


There have been many ‘‘E. W.’s,” in Bermuda as in 
more populous regions; but romance lovers, who in gen- 
eral need but little encouragement to spin their airy 
webs, endeavor, nevertheless, to connect this sea-washed 
relic with the memory of the English poet, Edmund 
Waller. It would seem a far cry from Bermuda to the 
lover of Sacharissa, especially as no evidence remains 
that the poet ever saw Bermuda, and the probabilities 
are all the other way. Only the very faintest of traditions 
establishes his presence in Bermuda, exiled thither by 
a hostile Parliament; and the tale rests wholly on infer- 
ences drawn from his burlesque poem, ‘‘The Battle of 
the Summer Isles,’”’ describing an attempted capture of 
two whales near the south shore of Bermuda. There 
is absolutely no proof that the poet gained his knowl- 
edge of the region at first hand, and, as has been more 
than once pointed out, the poem offers very strong inter- 
nal evidence that Waller never was in Bermuda. This 
may be discerned in the couplet :— 


“With the sweet sound of Sacharissa’s name 
[ll make the list’ning savages grow tame.” 


It is barely possible that repeated utterance of the 
sugared syllables of the adored one’s name might have 
produced the precise effect that Waller rashly declared 
it would, but there were never any savages in Bermuda 
on whom the poet might have tried his interesting ex- 
periment. It is a pretty jlegend, all the same, and, 
if any one cares to’associate a third poet with Bermuda, 
in addition to Shakespeare and Thomas Moore, why 
Waller is as good a choice as any other. The scene 
of the battle is placed by Waller :-— 


“Within the bounds of Warwick’s lofty shore,” 


meaning, within the parish of Warwick; but Fort Bay, 
a little cove in Paget, the next parish east, is traditionally 
assigned as the spot. 

The poet was nearly right in his association of whales 
with Bermuda than of savages, since from an early period 
St. David’s men have been more or less concerned 
with whaling. On Smith’s Island a whale-house still 
stands intact, and in an out-of-the-way spot on Paget 
Island may be found a ruined whale-house, yet showing 
oil tanks beneath what was the ground floor, though 
cedars of a century’s growth flourish amid the roofless 
walls, In these days the capture of whales is a most 
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infrequent event in St. David happenings, and the 
islanders are better accustomed to the hunting of sea- 
turtles, several enormous ones having been taken within 
recent years. , Z 

Neither farming nor turtle catching absorbs all the 
energies of St. David’s, masculine} population, for not 
a few pilots have their home here, and so keen is the com- 
petition in their profession:that now and then St. 
David pilots may be encountered ninety miles from shore 
waiting for a prize. Many of the pilots are of mixed 
blood, their high cheek bones and swarthy hue showing 
the predominance of Indian over African characteris- 
tics. They have come by the former honestly enough, 
for at the expiration of the Pequot and King Philip Wars 
in New England, the thrifty, God-fearing Puritan author- 
ities sold large numbers of the Indian captives into slav- 
ery in Bermuda and the West Indies. A ready market 
for such slaves was found in Bermuda, at any rate; for 
in 1674 the importation of negro slaves into the colony 
had _been prohibited. As slavery was always mildly 
administered in Bermuda, the Pequots and Narragan- 
setts who found a new home there were in some respects 
better off than their kindred in the British West Indies; 
and in process of time they intermarried with the negroes, 
Indian traits dominating those of the inferior race, as 
has just been noted. ‘Their descendants in these later 
days have won the respect of the community, whether 
in St. David’s, where the most of them reside, or else- 
where in the archipelago. Among themselves St. 
David folk employ at times a peculiar dialect that is 
not very well understood by other Bermudians, and 
which the chance tourist may not hear at all. 
_ A peaceful, law-abiding people are the St. David 
islanders, whose religious needs are ministered unto in 
the three chapels belonging to the Established Church, 
the Wesleyan, and the African Methodist Episcopal 
bodies, while the inevitable and omnipresent Bermuda 
grocery provides for their mundane requirements. They 
will never be heard of extensively in the world at large, 
but in the little world of Bermuda they occupy a definite 
and respectable position, and their unambitious, placid 
existence serves to show the possibilities of entire con- 
tentment, so far, at least, as disposition to mingle with 
the world of men is concerned. ‘‘Who doth ambition 
shun”? should certainly take up his abode in St. 
David’s Island. He will be quite safe from its prompt- 
ings there. 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Spiritual Life. 


What greater thing is there for two human souls than 
to feel that they are joined for life,—to strengthen each 
other in all labor, to rest in each other in all sorrow, to 
minister to each other in all pain, to be one with each 
other in silent, unspeakable memories at the moment 
of the last parting.—George Eliot. 


Js 


Every soul has in it the germ of divinity. This germ 
will develop as sure as God is God, for it is always brooded 
over by the Most High. That weak, wicked, dissipated 
wretch will disappear, and the Son of God will appear. 
The sinner will become the saint by the necessity of his 
own being, which is from God.—Ursula N. Gestefeld. 


Rd 


As there is no worldly gain without some loss, so there 
is no worldly loss without some gain. If thou hast lost 
thy wealth, thou hast lost some trouble with it; if thou 
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art degraded from thy honor, thou art likewise freed 
from the stroke of envy; if sickness hath blurred thy 
beauty, it hath delivered thee from pride. Set the al- 
lowance against the loss and thou shalt find no loss great: 
he loses little or nothing that reserves himself.—Quarles, 


A Psychological Puzzle, 


BY AXEL LUNDEBERG. 


“The wave Swedenborg started lasts to this day,” 
said Edward Everett Hale. 

Intellectual giants are born like ordinary mortals, 
but they never die. Misunderstood by their contem- 
poraries, they must appeal to history for justice and 
a fair verdict as to their merit. While the theologian 
Swedenborg has been noticed by almost all who care for 
the study of religion, the scientist Swedenborg has, 
for nearly a century and a half, been lying buried with 
the mouldering bones of the man under the altar of a little 
Swedish church in London from where they now, as 
reported in the London papers, have been dug up 
and carried by a government cruiser back to his native 
land, which had almost forgotten him, until the whole 
civilized world began to awaken to the fact that this 
humble and quiet genius had made discoveries in science 
which fully entitled him to the proud title of the “‘Aris- 
totle of the North,’ which the scientific world now so 
willingly bestows upon him. 

It does not often happen that an author’s posthumous 


manuscripts are published one hundred and _ thirty-six 


years after his decease; and, if it does happen, it may 
be safe to say that said manuscripts must possess some 
rare and exceptional merits. And this is just what has 
happened to Swedenborg. Emerson deplored with a 
sigh, more than half a century ago, that Swedenborg’s 
writings were so voluminous that it was an almost 
hopeless task to try to study them all. -What would 
he have said had he known that at that time only about 
half of his works were known to the world, and that 
their number just now is being increased by seven here- 
tofore unpublished octavo volumes on scientific topics, 
edited by the Royal Academy of Science at Stockholm? 
And still now and then some unknown treatise in manu- 
script by the same author is unexpectedly dug up 
from the dusty shelves of old European libraries, so that 
it almost would seem as if his productiyity as an 
author was unique in the literature of the world. 

His great work on the Brain, which is now being pub- 
lished, alone comprises four octavo volumes of about 
eight hundred pages each, and contains anatomical 
discoveries which have attracted the attention of modern 
scholars. His ‘‘Animal Kingdom”. and ‘‘Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom,” published in five heavy octavos, 
is mentioned by modern medical journals as an anatom- 
ical work of inestimable value, and his ‘‘Principia Rerum 
Naturalium,’’ which constitutes the first of three big 
octavo volumes, is teeming with new and brilliant ideas 
and scientific discoveries, which erroneously have been 
ascribed to other illustrious scientists, who lived much 
nearer to our time than Swedenborg. So is, for instance, 
the case with the nebular hypothesis, the composite 
nature of water and of the atmosphere, the location 
of our solar system in the Milky Way, the atomic 
theory, etc. In fact, Swedenborg’s scientific works 
in Anatomy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, and 
Mathematics, though over a century and a half old, are 
not yet antiquated, but, in many respects, far ahead 
even of our enlightened times, and well deserve the 
unusual-attention they have attracted in the scientific 
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world during the last decennium. While these works 
make an overwhelming impression through their bulk 
and volume, which make it almost impossible to believe 
them written by one man alone, and unaided by the 
many devices which make modern authorship easy, this 
impression is lost and forgotten when we discover their 
rare and intrinsic merit as an inexhaustible mine full of 
helpful hints for the student, the scientist, and the 
inventor. The Principia alone would have secured 
Swedenborg’s name immortality, not to mention. the 
rest of his scientific works. . 

If we add to the above that Swedenborg was not a 
dry bookworm, but that he gained his knowledge through 
personal observations and experiments, and that he 
actually applied his theories to practical “‘uses,’’ being 
the inventor of, for instance, an air-tight stove, a roller 
railway, and several other machines which have been 
further developed and utilized in our times, we shall 
get a fair idea of the wonderful, many-sidedness of this 
exceptional man’s genius on the scientific field. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to follow 
Swedenborg on his later excursions into the realm of 
theology. He had acquired renown as a scientist and 
lived more than half a century before he became known 
as a theologian. Theological works published in nearly 
thirty octavo volumes, and containing over ten millions 
of words, were written when the author was far beyond 
the span of life allotted to ordinary mortals. And still 
these works bear no trace of old age or declining mental 
vigor. Those who, at the age of fifty, begin to feel 
their powers waning, ought to open Swedenborg’s ‘‘Ar- 
cana Ccelestia,”’ the most unique Bible commentary 
ever written, and try to follow the author in his ingenious 
exposition of his Correspondence theory through, say 
one chapter of Genesis, just simply to study the won- 
derful power and activity of his mind at the age of sixty. 
Observe the sharp and fine distinctions he makes in the 
meaning of words! Note his definitions never excelled 
in distinctness and perspicuity! Pay attention to his 
careful translation from the Hebrew and Greek texts 
without which there would be no logical correspondences! 
Add to this marvellous acuteness of this old man’s 
rational faculties, a memory which made it possible for 
him to order up, at will, in full battle array, whole pla- 
toons of Bible references in support of his statements, 
and to fill page upon page with references to numbered 
paragraphs in his own copious writings! Devote some 
time to a careful study of this gigantic theological library, 
and put the author to the severest tests to find some 
inaccuracy or contradiction in his statements, or lack 
of logic or coherence in his reasoning! If you are an 
admirer of a thinker like Plato or Kant, you certainly 
will profit by the acquaintance of one before whom 
they both must stand in awe. The doctrine of Cor- 
respondences and the exposition of the organic nature 
of human society—the Grand Man—are worth some 
years of thoughtful study. 

But it is not my object to call attention either to 
Swedenborg’s scientific or theological doctrines, no 
matter how interesting and original they might be, 
per se. Of a widely greater interest to the Unitarian 
student is the enigmatical mind from which this immense 
and endless stream of original ideas emanated, the 
methods and workings of the colossal master mind, who 
tried to, in one vast embrace, encompass the whole 
universe, and with one giant stroke, cut the mysterious 
Gordian knot of existence and force the Sphinx, mute 
during centuries, to speak and unravel the riddle of the 
universe! ‘‘Can a man draw such things from himself?” 
Swedenborg exclaims in his ‘‘Apocalypse Revealed,’ and 
well might we say that little do we know about the 
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latent possibilities of human nature and the worlds 7 


wherein our minds dwell, until we have ventured at a 
solution of the psychological puzzle which the world 
has known for a century and a half under the name of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, but never yet even begun to 
understand! If the man’s works are great and admirable, 
almost beyond comprehension, still greater and more 
admirable is the mind that produced them, and if it 
pays to study his hundred volumes with their countless 
brilliant and luminous ideas, still more interesting and 
profitable is the study of the man himself, his methods, 
and his mind, even if he forever should remain an enigma, 
whose mysterious and intricate hieroglyphics could be 
read and fully comprehended and interpreted only in 
the dazzling light from the hidden world, to which he 
claims he holds the key, and of which this mundane 
existence is only a flickering and fading shadow. 
Caicaco, ILL. 


By the Dark-Bright River. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


This is the dark-bright river, at whose side 
I stand in wonder while its waters moan, 
Seeming to hear a music all my own 
In the calm rote with which its currents glide. 
I stoop and dip my hand within its tide, 
Perchance to still the human doubt and groan 
Which round me rise from those who dread its tone, 
And prove it friend, not enemy, when tried. ; 


These sounds familiar which I seem to hear— 
These harmonies of constant birth and death— 
Are but the world-soul’s alternating play. 
As harmless as the sunset is this sheer 
Slow welling of the waters, and the breath 
Already circles of a breaking day. 


A New Danger to the Church. 


BY REV. DR. JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


A serious problem has recently been thrust upon the 
friends of the Christian Church: Shall it add to its min- 
istry the practice of ‘‘mental therapeutics’? Is this 
‘new departure”’ from conservative and successful meth- 
ods of church work wise, either for religion or for medi- 
cine? Will it be permanently helpful both to the souls 
and to the bodies of men? 


Ue 


It is claimed by the advocates of this new venture that 
it is justified, because it has apostolic sanction, having 
been the common practice of the primitive Church. But, 
in reply, it must be remembered, that not all the customs of 
the Early Church were essential elements of Christianity. 
Some things, then, as now, were vital and central, while 
others were merely accidental and superficial. ‘The belief 
in the underworld-mission of Jesus, the holding of prop- 
erty in common, the speaking with strange tongues, the 
faith in the immediate return of the Lord,—these and 
other elements were temporary phases of Christian life. 

Under the providence of God the experience of Chris- 
tians led to an outgrowth of these once common features 
of Christianity, to the lasting benefit of the Church. If 
any one to-day should advocate a resumption of these 
long since abandoned beliefs and practices, he would be 
decisively met by the adequate argument: Those were 
mere incidents, which the common experience of Christen- 
dom has set aside as non-essential elements of Christianity. 
They never were the heart or substance of its faith. They 
did not produce its ancient and remarkable victories. 


——— eee 
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They are not now needed to help its work or enlarge its 
successes, 
In that early time the attempts at the healing of the 
.Sick were incident to the popular belief in Satan as the 
cause of disease. Had it not been for this belief, no such 
attempts would then have been made. But in that age, 
all sickness was commonly attributed to demoniacal pos- 
session. The special official of the Church, afterward set 
apart for this work, and known as an ‘‘exorcista,’’ was 
supposed to cure the sick by virtue of his power over the 
devil. The sacraments, especially the baptismal water, 
and in time the sign of the cross, were held to have cura- 
tive power, because destructive of Satanic influence. 

It is, therefore, clear that in those early times, the 
healing ministry of the Church was bound up with intellec- 
tual conditions that have vanished, never to return, ex- 
cept as peculiar and abnormal survivals that masquerade 
under such new names as ‘‘malicious magnetism.” And 
as the conditions productive of that ministry have ceased, 
there is surely no call for the re-establishment of the 
practice long since outgrown. 

The healing ministry of the Early Church lapsed for 
good and sufficient reasons; and these reasons still hold. 
The claim that the Church of to-day ought to become ‘‘a 
healer,’ because the apostles treated the sick, is an argu- 
ment that ignores the decisive lessons of the intervening 
history of many centuries of progress and discovery. The 
present efforts, however differently organized, represent 
not evolution, but retrogression. No similar demonology 
clouds our minds; we do not look upon the sick as pos- 
sessed of devils; ministers of the gospel are not supposed 
to have any such power over Satan; and, most of all, dis- 
eases are being successfully treated by a new healing art. 

That old world has vanished, and with it the special 
reason for the clerical treatment of disease. To argue 
that we ought to re-establish the treatment because it 
was an apostolic practice is to ignore the fact that Provi- 
dence itself put a stop to the practice by changing man’s 
conception of the universe and human life. To be sure 
the sick are still with us, but diseases are to-day being 
fought and prevented a thousandfold more successfully 
than when every jchurch had its special official to work 
cures by exorcising the devil! 
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“‘Mental therapeutics” is an important subject which 
is bound to receive increasing attention. The psychic 
element is a supreme factor, both in health and in disease. 
“The medical school will, and should, give more and more 
consideration to the vital problem; and the common prac- 
titioner will, and should, make larger use than at present 
of this curative agent. But whatever may be wise in this 
line, the whole matter should be left in the hands of those 
especially trained to deal with it. The application of this 
psychic element should not be left to bungling neophytes 
or crude experimenters, 

We deal here with a subtile as well as a powerful ele- 
ment, which must be used with great wisdom and extreme 
care. Tenfold more caution is needed than with the 
“X-ray,” which at first did so much harm. By its very 
nature it belongs largely to the realm of the ‘‘uncon- 
scious,”’ so far as the patient is concerned. To carry it 
into the noisy market-place, and exploit its merits with 
the waving of banners and the blare of trumpets, will 
cause more invalids to suffer fresh torments and create 
more new patients. with serious disorders than many a 
doctor can cure. What is most needed is indirection, 
delicacy, and privacy. To get up a spectacular pro- 
cession, to flourish gorgeous standards, and to shout aloud 
to the crowd: ‘‘Come all ye that are sick and be mentally 
healed,’’—to follow this course is to invite seven devils 
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to ter and take possession where only one previously 
existed ! 

Only one result can follow from the addition of ‘‘a 
mind cure” department to an ordiuary church: a fresh 
crop of new ills and ailments;an epidemic of morbid 
and unwholesome conditions that will serve as prolific soil 
for all sorts of mental and moral perversities; the over- 
loading of the Church with freaks and fanatics, who will 
divert its energies from sober tasks to fantastic occultism, 
and who will bring its work into disfavor by associating it 
with the grotesque and the visionary. This peculiar psy- 
chic element is a very dangerous power to evoke and 
let loose among the curious and the credulous. In the 
end we shall have more disease, more unhappiness, more 
scandal. 

The Church cannot afford to make the venture. What- 
ever good that it may temporarily accomplish will be more 
than overbalanced by the excesses of the incompetent, 
by the sensational mysticism sure to spring up in its 
tracks, and by the inevitable discredit that it wil bring 
in the minds of many to the real work of the Church. 
Those enticed away from the quiet ministries of Christian 
nurture and kept in a fever of neurotic excitement 
while making morbid experiments with their own delicat 
psychic apparatus, or that of some one else,—such persons 
will never again become useful church members. 


III, 


The appeal to history is decisive. The experience of 
the centuries in differentiating religion and medicine 
is the wisdom of God. The ‘‘Medicine-man”’ has ceased 
to be priest or prophet to the lasting benefit of both 
medicine and piety. The two realms are within the 
circle of the one divine life, but they are profoundly 
different in spirit, method, means, and aim. ‘These 
functions touch, but they do not overlap. The repre- 
sentative of religion has retired from the treatment of 
disease, to the permanent good of both the souls and the 
bodies of men. For the clergy to ignore the verdict of 
the ages and attempt to revive an outgrown function 
will be as harmful to both public health and to the 
Christian Church as it would be for surgeons to substitute 
magic for anesthetics, or for doctors to give physic when 
repentance of sin is needed. This would-be turning 
back the course of history, and confounding functions 
that are essentially different. 

For the Church to attempt to add to the cure of souls 
the care of the bodies will be a colossal blunder, not 
because these bodies of ours are vile and unworthy the 
attention of religion, but, in the first place, because the 
body is receiving efficient care at present: many help- 
ful agencies converge at this point; and, in the second 
place, because the Church has enough to do to attend 
to the moral and spiritual needs of mankind. 

The Church must never be indifferent to the physical 
conditions and elements of human life; but, by keeping 
close to its specific task and carrying the spiritual possi- 
bilities of human nature to complete and glorious realiza- 
tion in character and service, it will make its greatest 
contribution to the general health of the commonwealth. 
The pulpit,in this age is taxed to its utmost to make 
people remember that they have ‘‘souls to save”’:, they 
are already so absorbed in the things of the flesh, that 
they do not sufficiently realize that they are children of 
God. A score of servants are devoted to our bodies: 
the Church has its hands full in trying to make men and 
women recognize their obligations as spiritual beings. 

When the clerical profession shall do as much for morals 
as the medical profession is now doing for public health, 
we shall be far better off as a people than at present, 
When men shall obey the Gospel of Christ as generally 
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asfthey do the gospel of Lister, Pasteur, and Koch, there 
wi be a great enlargement of human happiness. _ When 
the pulpit shall speak with as much authority about 
spiritual science as the laboratory is now speaking about 
sanitary science, life will be much nobler and sweeter. 
Let the Church, profoundly appreciative of medical 
science, attend to its tasks and functions in the realm of 
ethics and worship: it has al] that it can possibly do 
in these lines. Let not the Church, because overmuch 
occupied with the tale of his bodily ills, fail to convince 
man that he is an immortal spirit. 


IV 


It is useless for the Christian Church to undertake to 

cure the epidemic known as “Christian Science’ by 
resort to mental therapeutics. In its calm assumption 
of superiority to historical evidence or scientific dis- 
covery; in its serene indifference to the experience of the 
world or the testimony of the senses; in its absolute 
assurance of infallible authority, which allows no ques- 
tions and tolerates no investigations; in its attractiveness 
to certain minds inflamed with abnormal egotism, this 
modern mysticism can outbid anything and everything 
that the Christian minister can offer. 
- No counter movement of comparatively sane mental 
therapeutics under the shadow of the Church can divert 
from the ‘‘divine mother’’ those who have fallen under 
her peculiar spell. The power that she exercises is, 
indeed, a ‘‘spell’’: the counterpart of that ‘‘malicious 
magnetism,” which is the mortal terror of her own life. 
To those peculiar persons who crave the mystical the 
Church,in its practice of mental healing, can offer nothing 
so winsome as Christian Science, because it cannot present 
anything so extreme in its exaggeration or so closely 
associated with a ‘‘sacred personality.”’ Those in 
search of the marvellous will not be satisfied with a 
small wonder, when a supreme miracle is at hand. 

The Church cannot win back its lost lambs by insti- 
tuting a system of mental therapeutics. Those who 
profess to cure men of diseases that, according to their 
philosophy do not exist, at three dollars a treatment, 
can outwit any sane system of ecclesiastical therapeutics, 
mental or otherwise. 

Those who declare that there is neither sin nor sick- 
‘ness, and yet at their meetings talk so much of diseases 
that they make one feel that he is in the ward of a hos- 
pital for contagious distempers, cannot be brought back 
to medical science or religious science by adding a dis- 
pensary of psychic ‘‘auras” to the prayer-meeting. 
Such people are engaged in a business too profitable to 
be abandoned for a little thing like sympathy for the 
poor or service to the suffering! 

Those who will the whole universe of matter out of 
existence, and then call upon modern science, whose 
name they have falsely and feloniously appropriated, 
to build and light their costly temples, cannot be brought 
back to the old churches by any toying with a ‘‘mind 
cure,’ which they scorn as a pale imitation of their own 
glorious gospel,—an imitation invented by ‘‘malicious 
magnetism.” 

The only effectual cure for this and all kindred aberra- 
tions of the human spirit is the earnest and faithful 
declaration and practice of historical Christianity. We 
must insist, not on the denial of the existence of sin, but 
on the repentance and forgiveness and outgrowth of sin. 
We must insist, not on belief in a formless ‘‘Christ” as 
unhistorical as a gnostic fancy or a theosophical dream, 
but on a living faith in the real Jesus whose sufferings 
were actual and whose triumph over sin on the cross 
was something more than a figure of speech. We must 
insist, not on a placid confession of an impersonal deity 
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filling space with purposeless nebulosity, but on the 
affirmation of God as the Father of our bodies and souls. 

The only certain and permanent emancipation from a 
“science” that disowns scientists and a ‘‘Christianity” 
that dethrones the historic Christ must come through ar 
appeal to experience which assumes a real universe and 
honors Jesus as an actual character. The Gospel of 
Christ which ‘‘redeems sinners” is mightier than the 
confused and inarticulate oracle of this modern Mystic 
who takes hundreds of pages to tell us that there is no 
sin and charges a good price for her motherly message, 
informing us that nothing is the matter with us but 
‘“‘mortal mind.” 

The one effective weapon against this superstition is 
not ecclesiastical therapeutics, but wise and effective 
Christian nurture, by methods that have overcome 
powerful heresies; that have conquered thrones and king- 
doms; that have enriched all arts; that have turned 
billions of sinners into saints; that have made all lands 
vocal with gladness, radiant with beauty, and abundant 
with holiness, and that to-day encircles the earth with 
its ministries of mercy and its missions of love and hope! 

For the Church to enter upon the practice of mental 
therapeutics, invading a department that is foreign to 
its own ministry and at present well equipped and in- 
creasingly successful, is unwise, and it will prove harmful. 
To adopt this policy will only spread and aggravate 
the evils of that strange Mysticism which now afflicts us. 
While the assumption of the healing function may for a 
time help a few neurotic individuals, the inevitable 
dangers are grave and numerous. 

But most of all, such a movement, by diverting energy 
and attention from the real tasks of the Church and by 
obscuring in the public mind its true reasons for existence, 
will, in the end, do the cause of Christ great and perma- 
nent injury. Surely Providence, working through the 
common sense of Christendom, will protect us from this 
calamity. _ 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


Resources against Discouragement. 


BY REV. M. O. SIMONS. 


As thy days, so shall thy strength be.—Dxu’, xxxiii. 25. 


This is a helpful conviction with which to face each 
day’s experience. We have strength for the day. There 
is a rallying point within us about which our powers may 
gather and prevent defeat. 

The rallying point may be pride. You may remember 
that Dickens portrays the spirit of the French nobility as 
they face the death decreed by the tribunal of the Revo- 
lution. Pride gives them strength. One young man 
gives way to the natural dismay at thus miserably ending 
his life, but a fellow-prisomer appeals to the spirit which 
he ought to display as a French noble, and his pride 
responds, and he walks forth with calm dignity to die 
like a gentleman. 

Recently I read the experience of a yachting party on 
the Mediterranean. A sudden storm had come up and 
threatened to overwhelm the boat. One of the two 
women on board lost her head completely and seemed 
crazed by fear. Suddenly she cried out to the other 
woman sitting calmly beside her, ‘‘You know you are as 
frightened as I am. Why don’t you show it, too?” 
‘‘Oh, yes, I am frightened,” replied the other woman, 
‘for I know the danger we arein. But, if we are going to 
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die, do let us at least die like ladies.’’ And that appeal 
to pride wrought a complete change in the frightened 
woman, she became calm and even spoke words of en- 
couragement to the others. 

Pride is universally condemned. Yet there is a pride 
that may be most highly commended: the pride that 
shrinks from displaying weakness or ignoble character 
before others, the pride that insists upon courage and 
self-control when others can see, the pride that would 
stifle complaint. What would the gentleman do? What 
would the gentlewoman do? What would others com- 
mend? Such a pride is praiseworthy: we ought to cul- 
tivate it. Should I not be ashamed to become discour- 
aged, to show the white feather, to confess weakness? 
Let this pride, then, become a resource against discourage- 
ment, a rallying point for our powers of defence. 

_ Such powers of defence we must provide. The mood 
of discouragement is a dangerous mood. In it we are 
liable to do any sort of reckless thing. Discourage- 
ment is most terrible when it becomes despair, and each 
of us faces the possibility of being plunged intoit. Unless 
we have the right kind of strength the possible adver- 
sities of life may be too much for us. 

The resources against discouragement must be deliber- 
ately and intelligently cultivated. I know people who, 
theoretically, deny the existence of pain, sorrow, and evil, 
but when trouble came upon them as an actual existence 
they were wholly unprepared and were carried away in 
confusion. 

The fact is that trouble is never far off, and that fact 
should be recognized, not to dwell upon it, but to build up 
a strong defence against it. I have in mind what was 
said of a man who went down in unnecessary defeat. 
“He had not learned the arts of defence against adver- 
sity.’ These are what we need to learn,—the arts of 
defence against adversity. 

Naturally we turn first to outward resources. We 
think of our friends; perhaps they can help; or, at 
least, they can say the encouraging word that shall 
arouse Our Own powers. It may be that we have a cer- 
tain good pride to do all we can for ourselves first; but 
it may be that we have a false pride which would drive us 
to defeat before allowing our friends to help. 

Friends want to help. I recall an old toast: ‘‘Here’s to 
trouble! May it always chasten and never overwhelm 
us; our greatest bugbear and our best friend; it sifts our 
friends and unmasks our enemies.’’ Blessed are the 
friends thus revealed by our troubles! They will not 
allow us to become discouraged. They challenge us to 
be worthy of their friendship. ‘‘Tell me the secret of 
your life,” said Mrs. Browning to Charles Kingsley, 
“‘tell me, that I may make mine beautiful too.”’ And he 
replied, ‘‘I had a friend.” 

Again, work is an outward resource. Work helps one 
not to brood over his troubles. A happiness-destroyer 
and a bringer of discouragement is brooding. It ex- 
' aggerates the trouble; it saps vitality; it shuts from sight 
the helpful and good things. 

We must not brood: work necessitates enough light 
at least to work by, and as one works the light grows. 
A saving interest comes in what one is doing. When we 
are tempted into discouragement we must keep busy. 
Depression passes; moods of discouragement do not 
last; nature is against them; and then the cause of 
the discouragement retreats farther and farther as time 
goes on. You may lose heart just when a little courage 
would save the day. 

Friends and work, these two at least may be outward 
resources; but the chief resources must be on the inside. 
The arts of defence must be applied by our own sturdy 
right will. 
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I have seen people discouraged simply because they. 
were tired out. I have seen people, like Harriet Mar- 
tineau, who hoped for nothing beyond death simply 
because they had wearied of this life. But I think with 
Tennyson :-— 

‘‘Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 


No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long’d for death. 


‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant 
More life, and fuller, that I want.’ 
It is really life that we want. If we are tired we want 
rest; and if we realize that we are tired, and that we 
are tempted to let go and become disheartened because 
we are tired, then it becomes a duty to rest. 

I know one tired and nerve-stricken individual who was 
advised by her doctor to read some of the Psalms every 
day. And it is easy to see that such advice was given, 
not because of some supernatural efficacy in reading from 
the Bible, but because, while reading from the Psalms, she 
was calm, quiet, and receptive. : 

The old prophet spoke from the deeps of wisdom whenhe 
said : ‘‘In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 
‘‘Don’t waste your strength in impatience,” as a friend 
of mine has expressed it. And such advice to the weary 
may save their souls. Get rested; that is a resource 
against discouragement. But one must have the teach- 
able spirit that will use a simple resource when despond- 
ent. As Mr. Benson urges: ‘‘Yet would that the soul 
could gratefully recognize her own rainy days; could 
droop like nature with patient acquiescence, with wise 
passivity, till the wells of strength and freshness are 
restored.” 

Again, hope is a mainstay of life. So long as a man 
has hope he is buoyed up; but, when hope is gone, he 
gravitates to despair. That is the bare outline of innum- 
erable tragedies: each individual case supplies the de- 
tails. se fe 

The resource, then, against the discouragement of 
hopelessness is to keep some hope, to find a hope, to will 
a hope. Certain cases of actual experience which have 
come to my notice lead me to think that that is always 
possible. There is always something to which we can 
fasten a hope; and I have seen some extreme cases of 
adversity. 

Simply because discouragement is fatal, because we 
cannot bear the weight of a doubting or despondent 
heart, we must focus our life on something to hope for. 
That is the resource. We must will to find it and keep 
it; and then will come, as Merriman says, that ‘‘cheer- 
fulness, born of a great courage.” 

I have recently read this story about an unhappy 
woman. She was, indeed, very miserable, and for years 
her complaints were loud and constant. But one day 
she happened to read of a naval disaster: the ship was 
doomed, but the officers set the band playing, the flags 
flying, and, dressed in full uniform with their white gloves 
on, waited for the ship to go down. 

She thought of herself, and was ashamed. Never 
had she met disaster, except with tears and complaints. 
‘‘I won’t be as I have been any more,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘When troubles come to me, though I perish as 
those officers did, I will meet them as they did, with 
flags flying, the band playing, and my white gloves on.” 
And new troubles came; but with each one she said to 
herself, ‘‘The flags must fly to-day, the band play, and 
I must have my white gloves on.” And if the trial were 
very severe she would actually put on her best clothes, 
and, with smiling face, go out to perform some act of 
cheerful kindness. 

And, after some years, the result is that she seems to be 
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happy and prosperous. People call her fortunate. 
Another complaining woman said to her, ‘‘Oh, it is well 
enough for you to talk, you who have never known a 
trouble in your life.” 

‘‘A trouble in my life!’ the cheerful woman said to 
herself and stopped to think. ‘‘A trouble! Perhaps 
not; but now, thank God, those which I thought I had 
seem no longer to have belonged to me, but to some other 
person living centuries ago.”’ And she felt sorry for her 
fretful friend. 

Troubles come; we fail, and we get discouraged. 
In how many ways we can fail! We fail in our work, we 
fail in trying to do good, we fail in ourselves. Yet 
shall we get discouraged ? 

I have seen people discouraged even by the fear of 
failure; and because of that fear they failed; but a 
little courage would have prevented the failure. I like 
to remember the remark of a man which I believe ex- 
plained the secret of his strength. There was ‘‘some- 
thing within me that would not down, that would not 
accept defeat.” Let us arouse that something in our- 
selves. We have it, that something that will not be 
downed, that will not be discouraged. We may not have 
realized our ideals, but we have done something. Let it 
count for so much. Have we failed in helping people? 
But we have tried. Let it count for so much. With- 
out doubt we have helped them more than we think. 
We need not be discouraged about ourselves, for they may 
be partly to blame. We need not be discouraged about 
them, for we may be partly to blame. 

And we can learn something for the future. I doubt 
if there were ever a failure in which we could not gather 
up a few things gained. Make the most of them and 
keep the face to the front. 


‘Let’s all be good and trim our sails 
And hold our courses true; 
For never mind what mischief ails, 
Unless the human factor fails, 
The old God-fearing grit avails 
To pull the patient through.” 


Why make a bad matter worse by letting go in dis- 
couragement? You have the power within you to be 
unbeaten. Turn on the power; or, better, order the 
flags out, set the band to playing, and put on your white 
gloves. 

We are most bitterly discouraged about ourselves if 
we have sinned. The memory of a single folly, a single 
great wrong casts one down into the depths. But such 
despondency is not a bad thing, if one remembers that 
it is always possible to get out and to go back. 

What of the sin? There is no reasonable expectation 
that our sins, even the greatest, are eternally unpardon- 
able. I do not see that the universe is so ordered that 
a wrong can permanently remove one from the hope of 
forgiveness. A good God does not punish vindictively. 
Moreover, we punish ourselves. And when we are thus 
punished we ourselves can make the move for re- 
covery. Are we in the depths of remorse? That very 
fact may be the first move toward redemption. Do we 
long to get out of those depths? Wecan get out; we can 
follow the change of heart in goodness, in atonement so 
far as possible, in aspiring to be right again in the sight 
of God; and, if we keep that good heart within us, we 
shall surely enter the company of the faithful again. 

A tree may be injured by the cut of an ax, but in time 
the fibres of the tree grow around and close up the cut, so 
that in after years it is hard to see where the cut was 
made. So we can, if we will, grow about our acts of folly 
and cover them up and present a life clean and healthy. 

The great danger is in the discouragement of remorse; 
and in that discouragement men rush into new wrongs 
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and the depths yawn still deeper. But somewhere, some- 
time, they must heed the call to repentance, and in what- 
ever far country they find themselves, there will always 
be a possible way home. ; 

And, finally, dark discouragements come with our 
sorrows. What can we do with a trial so unescapable, a 
heart-breaking fact so unalterable? : 

Have we not the impulse to be noble even in our sor- 
rows? Wecan make something of that. Have we nota 
trust in the good God who will not suffer us to lose per- 
manently anything we absolutely need? We can make 
something of that. If we do not have such a trust we 
can try to attain it. Others whom we have known have 
waited upon the Lord and have renewed their strength. 
We, too, can open our hearts to the Great Heart. Then, 
as some one has said, ‘‘God seems so great, in a hovering 
sense, like a pair of wings.” ue 

A resource against discouragement is a religious trust: 
it is not something to be acquired ready-made. It must 
be cultivated, and it can be cultivated. ‘‘Ye shall find 
me, when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” 

Moreover, we can take a certain attitude toward the 
change in life that has come through grief which will 
deprive it of its power to discourage. We can frankly 
recognize that a change has come which must be faced. 
Life cannot be as before. It is different. And it must 
be continued into the future on a new basis of service and 
consecration. 

For instance, we can realize that death is in the divine 
order, and that sorrow comes to all. But the selfishness 
of grief! If we sorrow our first impulse is to think: 
‘‘Why do I suffer? why has this come to me? no one was 
ever sohurt asI!’’ But we learn after a while that we are 
not exceptions: we realize that behind the courage and 
cheerfulness that meet us in other sorrowing hearts there 
is a grief as deep as ours. When we get behind the mask 
that other sorrowing people wear in the world, then we 
see the pain in the eyes, and we know that we are not 
alone in our grief. And, then, we are aroused to feel that 
we, too, must be brave and bear, that with a trouble so 
common we should be ashamed to give way, and by that 
very act help to make others still more unhappy. — 

And then, though we may sorrow, we have things to 
do. Think, for example, of the noble courage of Presi- 
dent Harper. Here was a man of vigorous vitality, in 
the full power of his life and usefulness, who learned that 
his days were few. Imagine it! And remember how he 
faced this soon coming death. 

We feel that here was cause enough to break down the 
courage of the stoutest heart. Disappointment, sorrow, 
unfulfilment of life, was he not discouraged? No, he 
was soon to die, but he seemed not to dwell on the fact. 
He did not quit his work. He did not say, ‘‘Why bother 
any more about it, I shall soon be no more.” 

On the contrary, he appeared to meet each day as an 
immortal soul would naturally meet it. He took the 
greatest interest in his work. Quietly and effectively he 
worked on, doing what he could to make his remaining 
strength of use. Wasit pluck? Yes, and more. It was 
the quiet confidence that it were well to do the things that 
ought to be done, as things of human and divine signifi- 
cance, 

And the world has said that it were well. The world 
would say it of us. For every one in sorrow there is 
always something that ought to be done, and in doing it 
the sharp pain is dulled. In a grief-stricken home each 
one by being brave can help all the others. 

Thus is comfort won and discouragement prevented. 
“‘As thy days, so shall thy strength be.”” Troubles are 
brutal, they crowd upon us when we are down; but show 
them a brave face, and they hesitate or go around you. 
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Go under and the world is likely to let you stay under, 
but stand firm and re-enforcements gather. The world 
and the gods love a brave man. Faith and confidence 
attract allies: the world is on the side of the brave, be- 
cause the world is always inspired by the brave. An 
apostle of the courageous life writes — 

“You lose heart just at the point where courage would 
give you victory. Do not let the shadow of that dread- 
ful life-weariness creep over you again. Command your 
forces with a mighty will! Rouse a brave mind! The 
power is yours, take it! You should carry yourself in 
the face of all opposition as though everything were 
ephemeral but yourself.” 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Moral Education. 


Dr. Francis Gardner, who for more than a generation 
was at the head of our Boston Latin School, considered 
the high moral tone of his school as the first condition 
to be maintained in it. Here he resembled all the chiefs 
of that ancient school whom I have known personally, 
running back to Mr. Gould, who was appointed in 1814. 
It was not to be considered whether a boy knew the 
accent of the penult of a diminutive till you were sure 
that the boy told the truth. A boy who lied must be 
sent to Coventry. He was, in my day, and, I think, is 
still. 

But Dr. Gardner seemed even cynical when he talked 
of the moral standards of the parents. I have heard him 
say that a father would be displeased if you said to him, 
““Yes, John or James is thoroughly pure, unselfish, high- 
minded, a favorite with the other boys, and we all like 
him; but his mind works slowly, his verbal memory is 
not good, and he is not what people call a bright boy.’ 
Dr. Gardner said that such a boy was soon removed from 
the school. But, if you said: ‘‘Oh, your boy is quick 
enough. He is very bright. He can be at the head of 
the class when he chooses. He never complains of hard 
lessons. But you must keep your eye on him: he looks 
out for number one too much. The other boys distrust 
him: they think him mean and selfish.” Dr. Gardner 
said the father listened to the first half of your sentence, 
and was careless as to the last half. He said that the 
average father rubbed his hands and was pleased if he 
was told his boy was bright, and said, ‘‘The little fellow 
would outgrow” his meanness or selfishness, or the habits 
of falsehood. Simply, when Dr. Gardner was in a bitter 
mood, he would say that parents care more for the 
brightness of their boys, or for their intellectual successes, 
than they care for their consciences or true manhood. 

Our Roman Catholic friends take every occasion to 
say that the defect of the public school system is its 
neglect of moral education. I do not think it is true that 
the system does neglect it. I have had a good deal to 
do with the public school system, and I feel sure that in 
every case the moral standard of the school is as high 
as the teacher chooses to make it. And I do not believe 
that in any system the standard can rise any higher. 
My experience for two generations has brought me into 
intimate friendship with men and women, teachers and 
public schools, who regarded their office as a sacred trust, 
and who made their schools what they should be,—nur- 
series of the largest life, in purity, truth, and loyalty 
to the Divine Law. 

I think this is the experience of most of the readers of 
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these lines. All the same, every day is bringing up the 
questions of moral education, and we have to ask our- 
selves what we are doing about it. I remember that, a 
few years before his death, Dr. Bellows threw himself 
with all his eagerness into an effort for the establishment 
of a boys’ boarding school, where the founders of the 
school said that, not only ona prospectus, but in the work 
of every hour, the object was to make good boys. To 
say that the boy was at the head of the school was to 
mean that he was the best boy whom the school had in 
charge. It did not mean that he knew better than 
other boys what nouns in the third declension took um 
in the genitive plural, and what did not. It meant that 
he could tell the truth; that he could stand by his colors; 
that he could carry a carpet bag for another fellow on 
a tramp, and that he could ‘‘go about his Father’s 
business.”” But such a program did not interest the 
well-to-do public, and after six months the school went 
out of being. 

I am saying all this because of my interest in what is 
still a new plan,—the organization of a national society 
which means to keep moral education, which is religious 
education, at the front. I think the society had its birth 
in the determination of the late Dr. Harper of Chicago. 
However that may be, I know that he and his associates 
were not satisfied with the conditions as they found 
them in this regard. I never heard Dr. Harper allude 
to it, but I do not think he was satisfied with the average 
Sunday-school instruction and influences in the orthodox 
churches. They had at that time a very wooden system, 
which attempted to give identical instruction of the 
Old Testament and the New, so that you might be sure 
that in the second Sunday in May 3,456,789 children, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, were saying that 
Ahab was a bad king and Josiah was a good one. And 
wider interests were to be considered in these matters 
of such wooden detail. In the general drift of public 
opinion, in the indifference of many newspapers to 
questions of right and wrong, and in the conduct of 
public and private schools, these gentlemen thought 
that the conscience of America, as to education, should 
be enlarged and uplifted. They thought they could form 
a National Society which might stimulate what you might 
call the national conscience as to religious instruction 
and education. After much careful conversation and 
correspondence they formed, five years ago, the National 
Religious Education Association. 

Dr. Harper was the first president, and from the very 
first he and his associates gave dignity and value to the 
well-considered work of its officers and members. 

The president at the present time, chosen at the annual 
meeting in February, is Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody 
of Harvard College. The mere fact of his election, by a 
society composed very largely of Presbyterian and other 
orthodox churches and church members, is a fit tribute 
to his well-deserved reputation in writing, preaching, 
and teaching. The circular letter which he has written 
regarding membership to the society, which was printed 
in the Register a few weeks ago, deserves the special 
attention of all active Unitarian Sunday-schools and 
churches. Once a year, in some city which is a centre of 
public opinion, the society holds a convention where 
men and women of experience can make known the results 
of their effort. 

Its publications have already taken a wide range, and 
the management of the society ought to be encouraged 
to increase the number of text-books which can be used 
with profit. I hope that no one who reads these lines, 
who really cares to elevate the tone and methods of 
modern education, will fail to become a permanent mem- 
ber of the association. Epwarp E. Hag. 
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Literature. 
Church Unity.* 


The Church, says Dr. Smyth, is one by its 
nature, fotinded by Christ and, he adds, Peter, 
It is, however, unnecessary to add Peter; 
the famous saying of Matt. xvi. 18 (‘thou 
art Peter,” etc.), which Dr, Smyth has in 
mind, is an interpolation by a late Petrine 
scribe or editor. The oneness of the Church 
is assumed in the New Testament, and, in an 
important sense, has always existed, though 
it has always been obscured more or less by 
sectarian divisions. How to get aid of these 
divisions and secure harmonious thought and 
action in the Christian world isa question now 
occupying the minds of many persons. As 
far as regards the two great bodies, the Prot- 
estant and the Roman Catholic (Dr. Smyth 
ignores the Greek Church), the author is hope- 
ful; there are signs, he thinks, that both of 
them are sloughing off the unwarranted 
accretions of ages, and opening their ears to 
the voices of modern science and brotherly 
love. So far as the giving up of the old and 
the acceptance of the new are concerned he 
holds (with Abbé Loisy) that the dominant 
and saving consideration is the principle of 
organic growth, the development of dogma. 
In this connection he introduces an excellent 
examination of the pope’s recent encyclical. 

The encyclical, now accessible in Father 
Tyrrell’s English translation, is a long and 
somewhat tedious document. The authors 
have made themselves acquainted super- 
ficially with the positions of the so-called 
“Modernists,” and reply to them in detail; 
but their reply consists of little more than 
repeated assertions that the positions in ques- 
tion are subversive of Christian faith, and 
citations from the decrees of preceding popes 
condemning them. The encyclical might 
well be circulated by the friends of liberty, 
for it gives a sufficiently correct account of 
Modernist views to commend them to open- 
minded inquirers. The reply to it is a well- 
considered statement of the author’s be- 
lief, including an outline of the results of 
recent Biblical criticism, of Old Testament 
and New Testament, distinguishing between 
the real Christ and the Christs of legend and 
theology. : 

Church unity is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. and earnestly to be striven for 
by all who desire the religious welfare of men, 
and the present amelioration of dogma that 
is going on in certain circles is, undoubtedly, 
a step in the right direction, But it cannot 
be denied that the difficulties in the way of 
unification are great. The liberal movement 
affects fundamentally only a small number 
of .persons—the masses in Europe and 
America remain almost untouched. Be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism rises a 
barrier formed by the difference of ideals of 
life; the relation of man to religious thought 
is differently conceived by Prussians, Scan- 
dinavians, and Anglo-Saxons 6n the one hand, 
and Latins and Celts on the other hand. 
The greatest obstacle to general unity, how- 
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ever, is the recognition by the Christian 
world, with the exception of some numerically 
small bodies, of external infallible standards. 
So long as the Bible, creeds, popes, councils 
are supposed to give decisions from which 
there is no appeal, freedom of thought is 
estopped, the natural tendency of uncon- 
strained investigations to reach the same 
points is checked, and loyalty to truth is in- 
terpreted to mean adhesion to opinions held 
to be fixed by divine authority. Whether 
the existence of the present orthodox 
Christianity 1s compatible with the rejection 
of absolute external authority is a question 
that it may not be possible to answer. Mean- 
while it is satisfactory to note that the tem- 
per of the two volumes under consideration 
is admirable; that sectarian acerbity has 
passed away in some parts of the Christian 
world, and that brotherly co-operation, 
along with retention of doctrinal differences, 
has been proved to be possible. c. H. T. 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE TRAMP. By 
Edmond Kelly, M.A. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1 net.—It is no personal 
idiosyncrasy which leads Mr. Kelly to pre- 
dict that the trampin America can be elimi- 
nated if only society adopts the right 
methods. ‘The tramp is of many kinds, and 
includes men and boys from the age of six- 
teen until the final chapter is closed in a 
premature old age, who are moved by vari- 
ous motives ranging all the way from simple 
restlessness and love of adventure through 
various disabilities and vicious repugnances 
to outright decrepitude and _ helplessness. 
There are good men who would work if they 
could who are temporarily distressed, and 
there are others who would not work if they 
could and, having learned to play the game, 
prey upon society. All kinds of vagabond- 
age, Mr. Kelly maintains, are increased by 
most of the methods adopted for their re- 
lief. Men and women give their money 
for benevolent operations, and then skirk 
the problem which is commonly increased in 
difficulty by the remedies applied. The 
object-lessons which Mr. Kelly puts before 
his readers are the methods employed in 
Holland, Germany, and especially in Switzer- 
land, in which latter country the tramp 
has been entirely taken off the highway and 
set to work. At a great saving of expense, 
Mr. Kelly holds, by industrial colonization, 
mainly on the land, all worthy men can be 
efficiently helped, and all dissolute tramps 
can be restrained from preying upon the 
community. 


THE Nun. By René Bazin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.—Novelists 
in France are finding a fruitful field for 
exploitation in the romances and tragedies 
caused by the contest now raging between 
State-and Church in the French Republic. 
The principal character in this sad story 
is one of a group of five nuns, who, under 
the charge of Sister Justine, conducted a 
girls’ school. They were privately notified 
by a policeman that, ina few days, officers 
would come and in person enforce the decrees 
of the government, They were devoted 
women; and, to them, the enforced conclusion 
of their work seemed to be total disaster. 
The person of each nun is described and 
her character sketched in delicate outline. 
The prettiest and the weakest of them is 


Pascale, who had taken her vows, as she 
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said, to save her soul, because she believed 
hers to be weaker and more easily tempted 
than many others. By consent of Sister 
Justine, after the school was closed, she 
went to what seemed to be the safest refuge 
which could be provided for her. It turned 
out to be for her a bottomless pit, full of 
horrors. How the poor creature was bruised; 
broken, and destroyed, in spite of the delayed 
sympathy and help of Sister Justine, makes 
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one of the saddest chapters in recent litera- 
ture, 


SEEING ENGLAND WITH UNCLE JoHN. By 
Anne Warner. New York: The Century 
Company.—Uncle John’s remarkable way of 
doing France is equalled, if not excelled, by 
his rapidity, his impatience, and his charac- 
teristic interpretations of characters and 
events in history, while racing through Scot- 
land and England. Yvonne and her hus- 
band share with Uncle John in the honors of 
the trip, and the baby is hardly less im- 
portant than its mother, though it travels 
less. Uncle John’s methods of thought 
and enjoyment are illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotation from his running comment on 
Oxford: ‘‘As far as I can see, Oxford 
seems to be nothing but colleges, and the 
colleges are nothing but walks. Must be 
very perplexing to parents, I should think, 
plain country people who have a boy at 
Oxford, you know, and come ‘to see him, 
Now with us, if a boy’s at Harvard, he’s 
at Harvard; and if he’s at Yale, he’s at 
Yale; but in England if a boy’s at Oxford 
you don’t know where he is. How did 
they ever come to do it, anyhow? Curious 
idea. I wonder they didn’t crowd all their 
cathedrals into one town too. I wish to 
goodness they had. Then I could have 
skipped that town.” 


MorLey’s DurcH Nation. By William 
Elliot Griffis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.—This is a new edition 
of a condensation of Motley’s great work, 
which was made ten years ago with the 
history of the Netherlands brought down 
to date at the time. As now extended by 
Dr. Griffis the story is brought down to the 
present time. The editor and author of 
the introduction, the notes, and the his- 
torical extension, is amply equipped by 
knowledge of the country and its history. 
For men and women of leisure, who are 
able to make their own notes and comments, 
nothing can take the place of the original 
work. But for the overdriven student to 
whom it is this or nothing, such a book is 
one of the labor-saving devices which makes 
its own place. The Student's Motley is 
well printed in one handsome volume, 
and gives in a convenient form information 
concerning the Netherlands which is not 
easily accessible elsewhere. 


QuIcKENED. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
It is good to mark the widening interest in 
the writings of Miss Ray, because in her we 
have a novelist who builds on universal 
experiences and truths, taking a large 
view of matters that are sometimes consid- 
ered as merely personal concerns. In her 
new book she presents the struggle of 
Thorne Alstrom with sympathy, yet with 
keen analysis. She writes most charmingly 
of Quebec, seeing the place and the people 
with appreciating eyes, and interpreting 
local feelings and views with undoubted 
fidelity. The new story is thoroughly 
interesting. It opens into the deep places 
of human nature and includes in its range 
of study characters both simple and complex. 


Tue Lost Goppgess. By Edward Barron. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50,— 
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This is a strange, wild tale of plots and 
counterplots, of adventures that begin in 
the city of New York and have their climax 
in the border lands of Brazil and Peru. By 
incredible sagacity a plan is made to lure a 
married woman from New York to an ancient 
Peruvian temple where an American girl 
was said to be imprisoned. A party of 
friends, who have at their command a yacht 
and plenty of money, set out on their quest 
for the girl who is supposed to be posing as a 
goddess under the control of Peruvian 
priests. Through many and wild adventures 
they make their way to a full discovery of the 
plot and the punishment of certain villains, 
and the return of the principal characters to 
home life and to home love. 


THE SUPREME GIFT. By Grace Denio 
Litchfield. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The opening scene of this novel 
presents a fashionable reception in Washing- 
ton on the day that news of a great financial 
failure has shocked society. During the 
evening the daughter of -the man whose 
name is on all lips appears wearing a famous 
diamond necklace, and appearing as the 
incarnation of youth and beauty. She 
alone has not heard the news. How she 
meets it, what effect it has on her life, and 
how the supreme gift crowns the end of 
her work, is for the story to tell. It is 
sad, but not all sad, and the quality of the 
book is only to be praised. 
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Che Homme. 
The Runaway. 


Where are you going, little Rill? 
“Alas, I cannot say! 

I leaped the fountain on the hill, 
And ventured forth to play; 

And now it seems, against my will, 


I am a runaway.” 
—John B, Tabb. 


For the Christion Register. 


The Travelling Nursery. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Betty Nolan began it—and pretty Miss 
Peggy Wise and Mr. Trueman ended it. 
But I must begin at once or you will be too 
excited. 

If you little well-cared-for children think 
you have all the fun to yourselves you are 
quite mistaken. Of course, pretty nurseries 
full of playthings and some one to take you 
to the park whenever you want to go is 
perfectly lovely. And the splendid green 
country in the summer, and the dear mothers 
to bend over you the last thing at night while 
you lie all comfy on soft, white beds are things 
to thank God for, but down in Slocum Alley 
and other grim corners of the big city God 
lets other joys creep in just because he will 
not permit any of his dear children to think 
he has forgotten them. 

He sends sweet loving hearts down there, 
and just the nimblest wits you ever saw. 
Things that you would never notice at all, 
those small grimy brothers and sisters get 
the greatest amount of fun from, 

When they haven't all the sunlight there 
is, they grow to watch for the golden beams 
that steal between the ugly, high buildings. 
And when they cannot have the park or the 
big green country, some of them—not all to 
be sure, but some—find the park and the 
country in the plants growing in tomato cans, 
or, as dear little Tony did, in the blade of 
grass pushing up between the flaggings in the 
court. Betty Nolan found him lying with 
his blessed little brown cheek pressed against 
it one day, so heavenly glad was Italian Tony 
to see the live green thing! 

And there was Timmy Allen, you know, 
who made an automobile out of a soap box 
and four wooden wheels. You never had 
better fun in your life than Timmy did, and 
when he conceived the idea of carrying 
crippled Johnny Murphy to and from kinder- 
garten in it, you better believe he was the 
hero of Slocum Alley and tasted the glory of 
being “looked up to.’’ And there was Rosie 
Carter who dressed the beer bottles in scraps 
she found here, there, and everywhere, and 
gave them to the hungry little mother- 
hearts in the alley, saving the cracked bottle 
doll for herself. You are quite mistaken if 
you think youlove your beautiful dollies 
more than those little mothers loved theirs! 
Those hard dolls were the greatest comfort 
to the lonely little maids—and as for Rosie’s 
cracked Matilda, why she was a dream of de- 
light! 

Of course, there should be sunlight and to 
spare for all little children, and, somehow, 
children, if they must be crippled, ought to 
have better modes of getting to the kinder- 
garten than in Timmy Allen’s soap box 
automobile; and as for dolls—well! when I 
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think of dolls, I wisb they rained right down 
from heaven, for I haven’t got over loving 
dolls myself. But still something does grow 
in the dark alleys that is very, very beauti- 
ful: it is love among the children—more love 
than you can guess. They go about with 
their arms around each other, they share their 
poor toys oftener than any one knows, and 
the “‘little mothers,’ often weary and sad, 
have something in their hearts that keeps 
the world going. 

And now we must get to Betty Nolan at 
once. 

When Betty’s father died, it was a little 
harder for them than for many, because he 
had always been able to keep a nice home for 
the mother and Betty and small Tommy. 
When Betty came from school and Tommy 
from kindergarten, mother had always been 
there, and, of course, when your mother is 
always there singing at her work and never 
too busy to kiss her kiddies, why, then, things 
go as right as right can be. But afterward! 
well, we must hurry on. Mrs. Nolan got a 
position in the restaurant ten blocks from 
Slocum Alley, and she had to leave home 
just before Tommy came from kindergarten. 
She left his lunch and Betty’s on the table, 
but after the children had eaten it there was 
nothing for them to do, once school was over, 
but to play in the dark halls or the ugly street, 
for the few rooms were too lonely without 
mother. Often it was nine o’clock before 
mother got home, and many times she found 
her children huddled in the dark hallway 
because they were afraid to go into the deso- 
late rooms, 

Poor.Tommy would generally be asleep in 
Betty’s lap and they were both so hungry! 
Then mother, with a very quivery look on her 
face, would ‘‘make supper’’; and she always 
asked such queer questions about what they 
had been doing after kindergarten and school. 
She said she wanted to see what had got into 
their hearts. 

Once she said to Betty: ‘‘The afternoons 
do seem a week long! Seems like I’d givea 
dollar sometimes just to get a glimpse of yer 
in between times!” 

And that set Betty thinking. Little girls 
and boys begin to think early, where there 
is not much sunlight or mother-care. I’ve 
often noticed that. 

Well, two or three days later, while Mrs. 
Nolan was ‘‘waiting upon” a lady in the 
restaurant, she looked out of the window 
quite carelessly, and who should she see across 
the:street but Betty and Tommy waving 
kisses to her in the maddest little way, and 
laughing quite uproariously. She waved 
back—when no one was looking—and the 
jolly pair disappeared. An hour later she 
glanced out again thinking of how good it was 
to have had that one glimpse, and, sure as 
you live, there they were kissing their hands 
merrily. 

Every customer wanted Mrs. Nolan to 
wait on him that afternoon and evening, for 
she was so pleasant and obliging! 

Four times before eight o’clock did Betty 
and Tommy wave kisses to their mother from 
across the street. When it was dark, the 
big electric light took a hand in the play; 
and at nine o’clock Mrs. Nolan found her 
kiddies happily—but oh! so tired—waiting 
for her at the corner. 

“We're going to doit every day, mommy!” 
explained Betty, ‘‘then you can know we’re 


safe. It’s great fun: we make believe we're 
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looking for some one in a strange land—and 
when we see you, it’s dandy!” 

Mrs. Nolan could only kiss them then—her 
heart was so full of happiness, but by and by 
she told Mrs. Canfield about it, and Mrs. Can- 
field said with a sigh:— 

‘Dearie me! I wish I could see my Billy 
onct in awhile during the day, shure! 
While I’m washing out I get terrible anxious 
as to how little Peggy is minding him.” 

So what do you think? Betty got Peggy 
to join the travelling nursery and they 
wheeled small Billy up to where his mother 
was ‘‘washing out, ’’—unless it was too far,— 
and after that Mrs. Canfield worked better 
than ever before, ‘‘ because,’ as she said, “‘the 
heart of me gets into the work.” 

Then, because it was on her way to the 
restaurant, Betty stopped at the shoe shop 
where Mr. Murphy worked, and told him that 
lame Johnny was “jest fine” and playing 
safe and sound with Tony Kerosene (which 
was as near as Betty could come to Tony’ 
Italian name). ; 

Oh! there were lighter hearts as Betty’s 
travelling nursery went its way. And Betty. 
managed to make them all want to go. She 
thought up such gorgeous plays—it was much 
better than stupidly staying right on one 
block! And the big policemen were’so kind 
about helping them across troublesome 
corners; and it was quite exciting, at times, 
when the fire engines or ambulances rushed 
by, and Betty made her tattered company 
“hold tight” to each other until the danger 
was past. 

It was such fun to see the mothers smile 
and wave back, when they dared! Some- 
times the children “bet” they would get a 
nod or a wave; and, if they did not, they were 
quite heavy hearted until Betty comforted 
them by saying :— 

“Never mind, ye’ll get double to-night. 
Maybe some grouchy old thing inside was 
looking at your mother!” and generally that 
was so. : 

Day by day the straggling nursery played 
its heavenly play. New recruits joined 
until sometimes there were as many as ten 
giddy little creatures going on their rounds, 
headed by Betty, to ease their mothers’ 
hearts. 

And then one glorious spring day—it was 
the first afternoon call at the restaurant— 
Miss Peggy Wise and Mr. Trueman came 
down the steps and almost ran into the 
travelling nursery which was _ hilariously 
bobbing up and down, and wafting kisses 
to the smiling waitress in the window who 
had just served Mr. Trueman and Miss Peggy 
so pleasantly. 

“Dear me!” said Miss Peggy, all over 
dimples, ‘‘do look at those lovely, dirty, kiss- 
ing little things!” Mr. Trueman laughed,— 
he was carrying Miss Peggy’s bundles—they 
had been shopping,—and then said :— 

“Come, Peggy, my dear, you must choose 
now your own present. It is to be anything 
you want, anything money can buy.” 

“Gracious!” sighed Miss Peggy, “and 
really there isn’t a thing on earth I want— 
that money can buy. Do look at that se- 
raphic little girl, John! I declare, dirt or no 
dirt, I’m going over to speak to her!” And 
over went Miss Peggy and, of course, Mr. 
Trueman had to go also. 

“Who are you throwing kisses to?” 
asked Miss Peggy. : 

“And why-for?” added Mr. Trueman, then 
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every one laughed just because it was spring 
and they were all young and Mr. Trueman 
made such funny faces. : 

Between latighs and funny faces, in the 
merriest, jerky way, Betty told the story of 
how they made their mothers’, and Johnny 
Murphy’s father’s, hearts a lot happier by 
just going the rounds now and then. 

“T thought it out,’”’ said Betty proudly. 

“But—but,” asked Miss Peggy, ‘‘don’t 
you get tired? MHaven’t you anything else 
to do?” She was really quite stunned. 
“Do you do it all day?” 

“Oh, no’m,” Betty grinned deliciously. 
“The big ones go to school till three and the 
kids mostly- go to kindergarten, but that’s 
over by twelve, you know. And afterward 
there is things a-happening. Our mothers 
are afraid for us.” , 

“What kind of things?” Mr. Trueman 
was rather stunned. 

“Well, Johnny Murphy- got run over by 
the trolley. He ain’t got no mother, and his 
father won’t send him away for he likes to 
have him nights. And sometimes we get 
lost, and that makes trouble when our 
mothers come home, and other times bad 
men scare us—or things like that! You 
know how mothers are?”’ This she asked of 
Peggy quite confidentially, and Miss Peggy 
began to tremble. 

“T wonder,” she said, in a far-off voice and 
with her beautiful eyes shining, ‘‘I wonder 
if you will all be here to-morrow just at this 
time. I’ll have something so—jolly—here”’ 
—she sobbed quite oddly enough—‘‘to—to. 
talk to you about!” 

“You bet!’? came in a gleeful chorus. 
“You bet yer life!”’ 

Miss Peggy and Mr. Trueman walked a 
long way in silence, then Peggy said in that 
far-off, sweet voice:— 

“Dear, I know what I want most of any- 
thing. It has come to me just like—a 
vision !”’ 

“Tt’s yours, my Peggy.” 
voice sounded queer, too. 

“JT want that big, old house with the 
grounds, dear, that you are holding for the 
future rise in property. It isn’t going to be 
a settlement, dear, or nursery or school or 
anything like that. It isn’t going to have 
any name. It is just going to be a place 
where they can come after school, and until 
‘their mothers can take them home, and keep 
them safe!’”’ Here poor Peggy’s voice broke 
miserably. 

“They shall not be taught anything, dear, 
just fun, you know, and sunlight and 
warmth and—and safety. Maybe beautiful 
things will leak through the happiness and 
—safety; but the poor lambs shall be in a 
fold any way, you understand, dear?” 

“Yes, my Peggy!’’ 

“And I’m going to get about—a—a thou- 
sand girls I know to take turns and go there 
afternoons and keep those children—safe! 
We'll take turns in automobiles and carriages 
and fetch them in—if they live too far. 
And I’m going to get that precious, giggly, 
wise little Betty to help me plan it out— 
she’s a genius, dear, a born genius. I saw it 
in her brave, jolly eyes.” 

It was a crude, happy-go-lucky beginning, 
but when Betty took a hand in the wonderful 
plan it was just as if you turned a page ex- 
pecting to see—nothing particular, and you 
found—The Fold! for that is what they called 
it. 


Mr. Trueman’s 
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There the poor little lambs were safe from 
the wolves until their mothers could gather 
themin at the day’send. From school time 
until mother time they were safe. ‘Tired 
little sisters laid their burdens down and 
learned to be children themselves. They 
played—and sometimes studied for the next 
day in a quiet corner with some young girl 
lately out of school herself. 

They gathered about the piano and sang 
their happy songs, they romped and quar- 
relled sometimes—but no one minded much. 
It always ended happily. ‘There were always 
several of Peggy’s friends to ‘‘take turns” at 
the Fold—indeed there was generally a wait- 
ing list. Such pretty big sisters they were! 
Such lovely clothes they wore! Of course, 
little boys and girls wanted to be clean if 
those big sisters would let them sit close and 
listen to such stories as rarely come Slocum 
Alley-way. 

Sometimes Mr. Trueman came, and then 
there were high larks I tell you, and more 
times than I can count sweet Peggy was 
there,—the merriest romp of all! 

“And they are safe for a little while,” 
she often whispers to Mr. Trueman. ‘‘To be 
safe even for a little while—helps. Oh, this 
is the greatest present I ever had in my life, 
and come to think of it, money did buy it, 
dear.” 

“And love,” whispers Mr, Trueman. 

“Oh! love, of course!”” laughs Peggy. 


Spiders. 


Spiders always look at me, 
Just like they want to bite; 
T hate to have them crawling round, 
Most ’specially at night. 
—Johnuny Jones. 


Buying a Doll. 


Ruby did not want to stay alone in the 
big store while her mamma went across 
the city on business; but mamma said it 
was best, and Ruby knew that what mamma 
said was true. So there she was, perched 
on one of the stools in front of the doll 
counter, and mamma was already out of 
sight, and was going farther away every 
minute. Ruby would have liked to cry, 
only she felt that she was too big a girl to 
show such weakness in a public place,—she 
was four years old last summer! So she 
made up her mind to be very brave, though 
she could not help wishing that the woman 
who sold the dolls would not look at her so 
sharply through her glasses. 

There were no customers at the doll-counter 
until a little girl came near where she was 
sitting, and said to the saleswoman that 
she wanted to look at dolls. She was a 
very pretty little girl, with curling brown 
hair, and a hat and coat which Ruby thought 
were the handsomest she had ever seen. 

“It must be a nice doll,” said the child, 
“for I am going to give it to my sister,” 
© “Do you wish to buy an expensive one?” 
asked the saleswoman., 

The small customer said that she did. 

Several dolls, at a dollar and a-half apiece, 
were laid on the counter. ‘he little girl 
looked them over, but did not appear to be 
suited. Others were brought out, at various 
prices, the prettiest being marked two 
dollars. This the child fondled, patting 
its cheeks, and smoothing its yellow hair. 
She laid it down, and she took it up again, 
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swinging it gently in her arms, as if she were 
getting it to sleep. Finally, she asked,— 
5) “Have you any, nicer than this?” 

Then the woman went to a drawer, and 
brought out a box. Carefully she unfolded 
the tissue wrappers, and lifted out the doll, 
—a beautiful doll all in pink silk and lace, 
with pretty boots and hair ribbons to match 
her dress. 

The little girl’s eyes shone, and eagerly 
she took Dolly in her small, kid-gloved 
hands. She held the little beauty a long 
time, but at last laid her down with a sigh. 

“The price has been six dollars,’’ the sales- 
woman said, “but I will let you have it for 
five.” 

The child shook her head sadly, and walked 
along in front of the show-case. 

“How much are those?” she asked, point- 
ing to a box of little undressed china dolls, 

““A penny apiece,” was the reply. 

“Tll take one,’”’ she beamed, and while 
the woman wrapped it in a bit of paper she 
pulled from her glove the shiny cent that 
had been hidden in her moist little palm. 

As she skipped happily away with her 
purchase, Ruby looked on in astonishment. 
Then she saw that the saleswoman was 
smiling. She met Ruby’s gaze, and she 
laughed outright. 

“That was funny—wasn’t it?’ she said. 

“ Awfully funny!’ Ruby answered. 

Then the-saleswoman brought over the 
five-dollar doll and showed it to Ruby. 

Mamma came soon after, and found Ruby 
and the saleswoman talking merrily together. 

On the way home mamma heard all about 
the little customer that spent so much time 
examining beautiful dolls—only to buy one 
that cost a penny.—Emma C. Dowd, in 
Sunday School Times. 4 


Pointers for Boys. 


In a mother’s old scrap book we recently 
came across the following choice counsel 
for boys:— 

1. To Throw Stones.—Fold each one care- 
fully in a feather bed, and give notice to all 
the neighborhood when and where you are 
going to pitch it. 

2. To Carry Gunpowder in the Pocket.— 
Soak it well in cold water, and then wrap 
it up in a cover of oiled silk. 

3. To Slide Down the Banister.—Let a 
surgeon sit upon the lower stair, Also, 
carry a pail full of poultice in each of your 
hands, as you may need it. 

4. To Cure Creaky Boots or Shoes.— Wear 
them always in going into the pantry to get 
some of mother’s cakes and pies.—Ex- 
change, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Foreign Notes. 


od 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


In our last communication we described 
the extreme character of the penalties visited 
upon Abbé Loisy by the papacy. The same 
major excommunication has now been pro- 
nounced against Prof. Schnitzer of Munich, 
whose brave protest we quoted in these 
columns a few weeks since. The Roman 
Curta has met with a check in its discipline 
of Prof. Wahrmund of Innspruck. The 
Austrian ministry has declared that while 
his recent treatise has been confiscated in 
Austria because of its harsh and offensive 
attacks on the papacy, yet the freedom of 
teaching at the universities did not permit 
his persecution because of his opinions or 
scientific conclusions. Prof. Wahrmund is 
a member of the faculty of law. 

In the sixteenth number of the Korre- 
spondenzblatt fuer den Katholischen Klerus, 
is a communication from America which in- 
forms us that the “only poor contributors 
and poor Christians are the Catholics of 
Italian and Spanish nationality. The Span- 
ish-Americans in Florida [not to mention the 
Cubans] are no longer reckoned Catholics, 
although all were baptized in that faith. 
But little better are the Mexican elements in 
the South-west. The Italians who labor in 
the cities and mines are accounted very poor 
Catholics. Only with the uttermost effort 
are they to-be induced to enter the Church, 
even when they are provided with priests of 
their own nationality, The Friday fasts they 
do not observe of the Piemontese and South- 
ern Italians; but a small percentage fulfil 
their Easter duties. Among the Lombards, 
Venetians, and some others,—this has ref- 
erence, of course, to the men,—the average 
of attendants is larger. From thirty to fifty 
German families will support a church, priest, 
and school. Five hundred Italians, working 
for good wages, do not suffice to sustain 
either, because they take no interest in their 
religion. The writer has shepherded an 
Italian congregation side by side with his 
German one and knows whereof he writes. 
He also had the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over all the Italians in a great city.” 

This only justifies the old proverb, ‘“‘The 
nearer Rome, the worse the Catholics.’ 
Yet this Italian element in the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, which has produced such poor 
results for the faith in its own country, is 
overwhelmingly represented in, and en- 
tirely dominates, the councils of the Church. 

Recent popes, without exception, and 
nearly all the cardinals and official digni- 
taries, are of Italian birth, to the detriment 
of the Church and the world. 

Per contra, would it be any better if the 
Irish race predominated in the Church? 
We quote a recent instance from a British 
cotemporary :— 

“With reference to the recent remarkable 
Irish marriage incident, when a bride was 
separated from her husband on the night of 
the wedding, a sort of truce has been effected. 
The bridegroom, Flynn, was informed that 
the clergy were willing so far to condone his 
offence of marrying in a registry office as to 
allow him to see his bride, provided that no 
attempt was made to carry her off before 
Lent was over. Flynn, with an escort, ac- 
cordingly met his wife for a few moments last 
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Wednesday. At the interview elderly men 
of the locality were present, who told Flynn 
that any attempt to go against the wishes of 
the clergy would be dealt with by the people 
of the place. Flynn has been informed that 
he will be allowed to live with his wife from 
Easter Sunday. Until then he is virtually 
a prisoner in his own house.” No wonder 
the Protestant English hesitate to confer 
self-government on a country so tyrannized 
over by priests! 

The institution of ministerial service pen- 
sions, so earnestly discussed by our Uni- 
tarian ministers in this country at the present 
moment, seems to occupy an equal share of 
attention in European church circles. In 
the State churches of Germany, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, etc., ample provision is made 
that all ministers who have attained the age 
of sixty-five years shall receive a service 
pension graduated according to the years 
they have spent in the ministry. On their 
death their widows and children, up to their 
sixteenth year, are also provided for. 

In France the disestablishment of the 
Church has made it necessary to provide for 
voluntary sources for aged ministers. At 
the recent meeting of the Eghses Réformées 
Unies, the liberal wing of the French Prot- 
estant Church, this was the principal matter 
considered. A plan was elaborated, to be pre- 
sented to the National Synod of Protestant 
Churches at its sessionin June. Its aim is to 
assure to all pastors the equivalent of the five 
hundred francs’ pension which the French 
government accorded them before the law of 
separation. This was in addition to the 
subvention made annually to pastors by the 
Pension Fund which they themselves had 
founded, and have sustained by their annual 
contributions for many years past. Of the 
latter fund we gave an account in an instal- 
ment of these notes some months ago. The 
retiring age is fixed at sixty. Pastors de- 
siring to continue their ministerial labors 
may, nevertheless, draw their pensions from 
this fund, if they have contributed to it for 
a certain number of years. The new plan to 
be offered the synod also proposes to provide 
for the widows and children of pastors. A 
commission of laymen, expert in financial 
matters, has undertaken the computations 
and administration of the new fund, which is 
to be created by appropriations from the 
denominational treasury, the district con- 
ferences, single churches, and individual 
gifts, as well as from a central cazsse, or treas- 
ury, for general Protestant purposes, whose 
institution occupies much of the attention of 
our French coreligionists at present. 

The Union des Eglises Réformées (Parnac), 
which represents the liberal or mildly ortho- 
dox sentiment in the French Protestant 
Church, also held a meeting at which the same 
question was considered, and decided much 
in the same way. 

In Great Britain the Ministers’ Pension and 
Insurance Fund, formed by Unitarian clergy- 
men and laymen, submitted on March 17 
its sixth annual report. This fund is 
operated in connection with a leading in- 
surance company. ‘The annual subscription 
list amounts to £258. The income from 
dividends is £769, representing a capital 
of 425,447. Eighteen congregations now 
subscribe annually. Ninety-five benefici- 
aries appear on the roll, one minister’s 
family also received £259 life insurance this 
year. 
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If these things can be done abroad {to 
alleviate the disadvantages which ministers, 
professors, and teachers suffer from a worldly 
point of view, ,why may they not be dupli- 
cated here in the United States, with such 
qualifications as the situation demands? 

Mention should be made_of the Theistic 
Conference at Surat, India, held by our allies 
the Brahmo and Prarthana Somaj, and which 
their’ journals report as ‘‘successful beyond 
expectation.” Delegates were present from 
all over India. The recent death of the 
mother of Keshub Chunder Sen was de- 
plored, and thanks given for the recovery of 
Pandit Shivenath Shastrifrom long and severe 
illness..-The anniversary of the founding of 
the Brahmo-Somaj by Rajah Rammohan 
Roy seventy-eight years ago was declared 
to be hereafter a general holiday among 
Brahmos. Babu A. Mozoomdar preached 
the conference sermon. Famine Relief work 
was undertaken. A social resolution of 
sympathy with the International Council 


of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious” 


Thinkers and Workers was passed. 

The present political unrest in India is 
affecting the Brahmo movement, not a few 
of whose leaders are also prominent in the 
agitation for a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment. 

One feature of the recent two-weeks’ 
celebration of the Brahmo-Somaj in India 
may be commended to our local associa- 
tions, an open air service in a public square, 
with addresses, hymns, etc. 

The movement for Woman’s Suffrage is 
making surprising gains in Germany. ‘This 
is due in part to the anti-alcohol agitation in 
that country, which, it is felt more and more, 
can never be permanently successful with- 
out the ballot in the hands of women, and now 
Denmark, following the example of Finland, 
Sweden, and Norway, is about to grant full 
suffrage to tax-paying women. 

The recent death of Rev. Otto von Zech 
of Philadelphia removes from the ranks of 
our liberal ministry an earnest and devoted 
champion of rational and progressive Chris- 
tianity. Formerly connected with the Tem- 
ple, a monotheistic sect of German origin 
with colonies in Palestine, Mr. Von Zech 
grew into larger views of religion and life. 
For a number of years he edited Die Ernte 
Sichel (The Harvest Sickle), a little monthly 
setting forth Unitarian views, and also, 
under the encouragement of our denomina- 
tional associations and the First Unitarian 
Society of Philadelphia, held Sunday ser- 
vices in the German tongue. ‘The bigotry 
of many and the indifference of most Ger- 
mans in this country were the chief causes of 
his failure to establish this movement on 
permanent foundations. A translation into 
German of M. J. Savage’s Catechism and of 
sermons by various Unitarian clergymen 
were among the contributions he made to 
our cause. But by those who knew him he 
will best be remembered for the sincerity 
and unselfishness of his character, his loyalty 
to conscience, his personal lovableness, and 
deep religiousness of nature. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Proceedings of the thirty-seventh general 
gathering of the Protestantenbond of Hol- 
land, which met in Nijmagen last October, 
under the presidency of Prof. B. D. Eerd- 
mans. Sixty-one sections were represented 
by delegates. The greetings of our Ameri- 
can Unitarians were brought by Rev. Dr. 
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Cressey and Mrs. Cressey. Prof. H. Y. 
Groenewegen, who was in attendance at the 
Fourth International Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Boston, transmitted a letter in 
which the last-named assembly was enthu- 
siastically described. A resolution of thanks 
to the American Unitarian Association was 
unanimously adopted. 

The organ of the German Monistenbund, 
or Association of Monists, contains, in Number 
20, the abstract of an interesting paper read 
by Prof. Rendtorff of Stanford University, 
at the meeting of the Berlin Section in Janu- 
ary last. Its topic was: ‘“‘What the Ger- 
man Monist Association can learn from 
American Unitarianism.”’ Incidentally the 
relation of Church and State in America, the 
principles on which the American Univer- 
sity is founded, the rise and aims of Unitarian 
Christianity, and cognate topics were treated 
of. He should question some of the writer’s 
positions concerning the origins of Unitarian- 
ism, and the steady decline he foresees for it, 
but in the main his characterization is just 
and kindly. 

The Internationale Wochenschrift fir 
Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Technik, an impor- 
tant publication which is issued in Berlin, 
contains a thoughtful review of the pope’s 
Encyclica against the Modernists, from the 
pen of Prof. Rudolf Eucken of Jena. It con- 
stitutes one of a series of reviews of this 
document written by eminent Protestants 
and Catholics. Prof. Eucken traces Modern- 
ism back to Scholasticism itself. Let the 
Church succeed in suppressing the present 
movement and a new one will soon appear, 
no less unfriendly to it. It is to be pro- 
foundly regretted that the conduct of the 
mighty Catholic organization is in hands so 
entirely opposed to the intellectual neces- 
sities of the human mind to-day. 

The volume of the proceedings and papers 
of the Boston International Congress of 
Religious Liberals is receiving very favor- 
able notice in European journals, and many 
private letters have been sent the committee 
containing most appreciative references to it. 


Letter from California. 


I am writing on the second anniversary 
of San Francisco’s great disaster. Some of 
us, even when the calamity was hardly com- 
plete, ventured to forecast the rapidity and 
extent of the recovery, but it would have 
been difficult to imagine that so much would 
have been accomplished as is now the fact. 
The stranger walking up Market Street from 
the ferry can still see here and there a va- 
cant cellar, evidence of a past fire, but no- 
where evidence of a great conflagration. 
Fine business blocks have risen in such 
numbers that San Francisco is already more 
amply supplied with office facilities than 
before the fire. The large retail shops are 
one by one re-establishing themselves in 
the down-town district, and a large part of 
the wholesale district has long since been 
accommodated. Only the quarter once oc- 
cupied by flats and family hotels and by the 
poorer shops lags conspicuously behind in 
the rebuilding. Progress has been doubly 
fast within the past month or two, for the 
city is putting her house—or at all events 
her streets—in order, in preparation for the 
coming of the great fleet early in May. 

The recovery from the second and greater 
calamity, that of public graft, proceeds 
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much more slowly. It is true that San 
Francisco has perhaps the cleanest and most 
efficient municipal government that she has 
ever had; but she is not, for that reason, 
relieved of the responsibility for punishing 
those that but lately debauched her. Yet 
the prosecution of the grafters has met with 
many and great obstacles, and up to the 
present moment it has been carried on al- 
most at the sole expense of a single public- 
spirited citizen. The fact that the Supreme 
Court of the State set aside the judgment 
convicting the two most conspicuous crimi- 
nals seemed to the lay mind most unfortu- 
nate, and it was too readily accepted by the 
Eastern press as evidence of judicial corrup- 
tion. But the decision was unquestionably 
sound in law, and the prosecution has 
simply been driven to new lines of attack, 
of which there are fortunately many still 
left open. Ex-Mayor Schmitz still has 
nearly forty indictments to answer to and 
ex-Boss Ruef over one hundred. One 
would suppose that all the decent elements 
of the city and the State would be a solid 
unit in support of the prosecution of these 
and other undesirable citizens, yet such is 
not the ease. Large corporate interests in- 
volved in the further prosecution of the 
“‘higher-ups,” private business interests 
which feel that agitation of the question 
hurts the prosperity of the city, and vicious 
elements which have more or less directly 
to fear, have for some time combined and 
used every method possible to undermine 
public support of the prosecution by impugn- 
ing its motives, magnifying its mistakes, and 
minimizing its results; and many who, at 
first, were heartily in earnest on the right 
side have now grown tired and sick of the 
whole business and fallen into apathy. On 
the other hand, a notable series of indorse- 
ments of the prosecution has been given, 
beginning with one signed by about a hun- 
dred and fifty from the university circle at 
Berkeley and extending far and wide over 
the State; and there is no indication that 
the fight will not still be pushed relentlessly. 

The Pacific Unitarian Conference has 
lately held its twenty-fourth annual session 
with the church at Alameda, attended by 
64 delegates from 15 of the 25 churches, 
If this representation seems small, it must be 
remembered that the extremes of the con- 
ference are 1,250 and 575 miles respectively 
from the place of meeting. The meeting 
was generally remarked upon as one of the 
best that has been held. There were no 
great thrills of inspiration, and no attempt 
at brilliant addresses: it was emphatically 
not a talking, but a working, conference. 
Practical matters were discussed with great 
eagerness, and what awakened most inter- 
est was the question how the conference 
might co-operate more effectively in the 
missionary work within its field. It is be- 
lieved that from now on the Pacific Con- 
ference will become a more active and effi- 
cient agency than for a long time. Reports 
from the churches showed a generally healthy 
and active condition; and some accounts of 
self-sacrificing work aroused deep sympathy 
which will find practical expression; for 
example, the case of a minister who sub- 
sists on an uncertain salary of from twenty 
to forty dollars a month, lives in a back 
room of his church, does his work faithfully, 
and neither martyrizes nor receives mis- 
sionary support. It was generally felt that 
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the churchesof<}the conference must come 
more to the support of their weaker mem- 
bers, and of such conference activities as 
the headquarters at San Francisco, the 
Pacific Unitarian, and the Divinity School 
at Berkeley. And it was remembered with 
pride that for a body of but twenty-five 
churches to sustain three such enterprises 
unaided was a matter not paralleled else- 
where. . 

The conference was strengthened by the 
presence of Rev. Mr. Reccord of Springfield, 
Mass., who gave an address on the opening 
evening, and made a most helpful contribu- 
tion to a Sunday-school session. As Billings 
lecturer he has visited almost every church 
on this coast from San Diego to Belling- 
ham, and has brought help and inspiration 
and practical suggestiveness in many cases, 
as well as the formal greetings of the Boston 
office. He also gave two very suggestive 
lectures on the Sunday-school before the 
divinity students at Berkeley. In January 
and February, also, many of our churches 
enjoyed a visit from their old friend, Mr. 
Wendte. He has already written of his 
journey, and I need only add that his own 
pleasure in revisiting his old friends after 
ten years was equalled only by their pleasure 
in greeting and hearing him again. Al- 
though not a Billings lecturer, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones spent the month of March on this coast 
and gave forty-three addresses, chiefly in our 
churches, from San Diego to Bellingham, 


rand everywhere brought fresh enthusiasm 


and inspiration. At the Divinity School 
at Berkeley he gave three notable addresses 
on the Christian Ministry which were heard 
by large audiences, and he met the students 
in more intimate conference. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry is almost at the end of its fourth 
year, and expects on the 12th of May to 
bear its first matured fruit in a graduating 
class of two, both of whom will continue 
their studies next year at Harvard. Its 
year has been externally uneventful, with 
the same enrolment as last year, with bright 
promises for next year, and with plans for 
permanent buildings more urgent than ever, 
yet still to be realized. The Commence- 
ment exercises will be observed with the 
usual academic ceremony, while the colors 
adopted, crimson upon a gold ground, sym- 
bolize the transplanting of the traditions 
and ideals of Harvard to the soil of California. 

The Pacific Umitarian has recently weath- 
ered a financial crisis, by the assistance of 
its friends, and has now been formally 
adopted by the Pacific Conference, which 
will henceforth appoint the editorial com- 
mittee and be responsible for financial sup- 
port. Similar action has been taken with 
regard to Unitarian headquarters in San 
Francisco, the conference feeling that it 
has no responsibility more urgent than the 
maintenance of these two activities. 

The Unitarian Club of California has held 
several interesting meetings of late, at one 
of which Mr. Wendte spoke of the Inter- 
national Council, and was followed by a 
Catholic Father on Modernism in the church, 
At the Second Church Rev. C. C. Smoot 
has just resigned his charge. The church, 
which has been declining for some years, as 
have all the churches in the district, on ac- 
count of changes of population, has been 
weakened more than ever since the great 
fire, Mr. Smoot has made a plucky fight of 
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it, but circumstances have been invincible: 
It is hoped that the Second Church may 
presently come to life again in some new 
and more favorable part of the city; and, 
with that end in view, the present property 
is likely to be sold. 

At Berkeley the evening before Good 
Friday a unique service was held. ‘The 
Lord’s Supper was observed, after what is 
held by scholars to have been the original 
form, as reported by Paul rather than by 
the Gospels. The service was prefaced by 
an explanation of the rite and its history; 
and in the dim candlelight was most im- 
pressive. The Santa Cruz church is happy 
in at last having a minister after its own 
heart in the person of Rev. George W. 
Stone, who has taken up his permanent 
residence there. Ambitious plans are on 
foot for the extension of the church’s activ- 
ities there, and the future was never 
brighter for it. At Eureka there has been 
a temporary suspension of services, owing to 
the resignation of Rev. J. G. Boughter; but 
services have now been resumed, and it is 
hoped that a permanent minister can be 
secured for our church in this growing city 
of great promise. At Oakland the old-time 
prosperity has well-nigh returned. Rev. 
W. D. Simonds was installed during Mr. 
Wendte’s visit in January, and all the activ- 
ities of the church are at full tide. 


E. M. W. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


The Pacific Coast Conference. 


On Tuesday, March 31, the Pacific Coast 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches met in the Unitarian church, Ala- 
meda, Cal., for its twenty-third annual ses- 
sion. Its special guest for the opening night 
was Rey. A. P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., 
Billings Lecturer for the American Unitarian 
Association. The assembly was called to 
order at eight o’clock by the president, Will- 


iam H, Payson, Esq., of Berkeley, Cal., who, 
with a brief address concerning Unitarian- 
ism and Democracy, opened thesession. Mr. 
Payson declared that our Unitarian religion 
is a religion of democracy, and that in these 
days when we have seen democracy tram- 
pled on, a heavier responsibility rests on us 
to defend and uphold it than upon any other 
group of people. 

Mr. Payson then introduced as the speaker 
of the evening, Mr. Reccord, who, after 
giving to the conference the greetings of 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, gave an address 
on “ Unitarianism: Retrospect and Prospect.” 
In a brief and luminous review of our de- 
nominational history he declared that 
although as a definite movement Unitarian- 
ism is only less than a hundred years old, 
yet as an attitude of mind toward truth it 
is as old as Christianity. Ours, he said, is 
the freedom with which Christ set men free. 
Mr. Reccord traced the course of our church 
in New England in three periods,—the affir- 
mative, represented by Channing; the recon- 
structive, represented by Theodore Parker 
and R. W, Emerson, and the organizing 
period, in which we are taking part. Hav- 
ing kept our faith fluid, flexible, and easily 
adjustable, having kept pace with the devel- 
opments of evolution, criticism, and philoso- 
phy, our church is best equipped for the 
work of to-day. 

The first session of the conference, on 
Wednesday, April 1, was given over to 
reports from the churches and discussion of 
church activities. Reports were heard from 
all but three of the twenty-five churches 
on the coast; and, in view of the great and 
general interest aroused, the president was 
instructed to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the reports, and make such recommen- 
dations to the conference as it saw fit. A 
brief devotional service, led by the Rev. 
John Howland Lathrop of Berkeley, followed. 


The. meeting was then continued by a talk 
on ‘‘How to increase Church Attendance” 
by the Rev. William Day Simonds of Oak- 
land, who was introduced by the president 
as one particularly well qualified to speak 
on this subject. Mr. Simonds was followed 
by Prof. E. Whitney Martin, treasurer of 
the Unitarian church of Palo Alto, who 
spoke on ‘‘Church Finances.’’ Mr. Martin 
described very wittily the experiences of a 
church. treasurer, with many helpful hints as 
to methods by which people may be, not so 
much asked to give, as presented with an 
opportunity of giving. Mr. Martin closed 
with a plea for more generous giving to 
the Unitarian cause outside the local 
churches. 

At two o’clock, after a luncheon served 
in the parlors of the church, the Alliance 
reports were given. The Alliances were 
almost as fully represented as the churches, 
and the reports showed a year of effective 
work in all the branches. At the conclusion 
of the reports three interesting papers were 
read. Mrs. W. B. Seabury of Berkeley 
spoke of the relation of the Alliance to the 
church; Mrs. Robert H. Collyer of San 
Francisco gave some helpful suggestions to 
Alliances, and Mrs. B. F. Giddings of Hay- 
wards spoke of the Post Office Mission. At 
half-past three o’clock the ministers retired 
to another room to hear and discuss a paper 
by Rev. E. G. Spencer of Woodland, on ‘‘The 
Unreality of Death.” The meeting, which 
it is hoped is the first of a continuous series of 
annual ministerial conferences on theological 
themes, was very successful in drawing forth a 
variety of views on the extremely interest- 
ing topic treated. 

After these two meetings the delegates 
scattered for dinner at hospitable Alameda 
homes, to meet again at the church in the 
evening as guests of the Unitarian Club of 
Alameda. The club combined its ladies’ 
night with the reception to the members of 
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the conference, and the resulting company 
filled the auditorium and the adjacent 
parlor to overflowing. The evening opened 
with a musical program, after which the 
president of the club, Mr. Herbert D. Clark, 
introduced as speaker for the evening, Col. 
John P. Irish of Oakland. Col. Irish’s ad- 
dress, which was full of bright illustrations 
and pertinent stories, was on ‘““The Rocks 
ahead-of our Ship of State.” The speaker 
traced the history of popular government, 
both in England and America, with frank 
criticism of its tendencies in our own land, 
and comparisons with results in the older 
nation. ; 

The last day’s session of the conference 
was chiefly given over to business. 

Dean Wilbur was called upon to pre- 
sent the report of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. During the enthu- 
siastic comment that followed this report, 
furniture for bedrooms and other gifts were 
offered. The Rev. Mr. Leavitt of San Fran- 
cisco called the attention of the conference 
to the need of scholarships in the school, 
saying that in his church the women’s 
organization had already established one, 
by a definite yearly gift of $50, which next 
year would be raised to $100. Delegates 
from San José, Palo Alto, Berkeley, and 
Portland pledged themselves to do all in 
their power to raise funds in their churches 
toward scholarships. On motion of Mr. 
Leavitt the delegates formally commended 
the school to the support of the conference, 
suggesting that the best way to express 
that support was establishing annual scholar- 
ships of any sum. Mrs. M. B. Presson, 
manager, and, Mr. J. Conklin Brown, chair- 
man of the Headquarters Committee, then 
reported for that institution. Mr. Brown’s 
statement of needs resulted later in a vote 
appropriating the sum of $300, to be raised 
by the conference. 

After a devotional service led by the Rev, 
Frederick IL, Hosmer, D.D., the Pacific 
Unitarian was reported for, on behalf of a 
temporary editorial committee appointed 
by the ministers around the Bay, by the Rev, 
E. M. Wilbur of Berkeley, who at the 
conclusion offered certain resolutions which 
were passed in later. The conference then 
took up the subject of the morning, which 
indeed all the reports had been preparing 
for, ‘‘The Mission of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference.” In the unexpected absence of 
the Rev. Mr. Goodridge of Santa Barbara 
the Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco 
was the only opening speaker. Mr. Davis, 
with great earnestness, called upon the 
conference to be more active. If this con- 
ference is to be of any good, it must do some- 
thing, he declared. It can work in two 
ways, with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and by itself in its own local field. 
Of course we want to do all we can in the 
larger work, he continued, but three things 
are distinctly our own work: the Pacific Uni- 
tarian, the Headquarters, and the School for 
the Ministry. The Pacific Unitarian we 
ought to take up so enthusiastically as to 
put it immediately on a, paying basis, the 
Headquarters, of course, cannot be on a pay- 
ing basis, and if we are to continue to have 
it, we have got to support it. The Head- 
quarters, he said, is centre of our denomi- 
national interests on the coast. The con- 
ference, Mr. Davis declared, ought to assess 
itself at least $750 or $1,000 a year for its 
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bare necessities. After a few words in 
the same spirit by Mr. Payson, the president 
of the conference, the Rev. Messrs, Reed 
of Alameda, Leavitt of San Francisco, and 
Cruzan of San José joined in the discussion. 
At the height of interest it was found neces- 
sary to adjourn for luncheon, but the dele- 
gates gladly curtailed their time about the 
tables to assemble at half-past one, and 
continue the business of the day. ‘The 
Committee on Resolutions, Hon. Horace 
Davis of San Francisco, Mrs. T. L. Eliot 
of Portland, and Rev. E. G. Spencer of 
Woodland, having been given for considera- 
tion resolutions pertinent to the discussion, 
was called upon finally to make its report. 
The first resolution offered was as follows :— 


Resolved, That we express our entire 
loyalty to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as the oldest and most efficient ‘imission- 
ary organization of our churches in the coun- 
try; our grateful recognition of its continued 
and helpful activity of the Pacific Coast, and 
our purpose to support it in every possible 
way for the advancement of the cause which 
we cherish in common. 

And since the present vacancy in the office 
of field secretary for this extensive and far- 
distant department has shown the need of a 
closer co-operation between our two organiza- 
tions, be it further 

Resolved, ‘That the conference offers, 
through its officers and directors, its counsel 
as to needs and opportunities for mission- 
ary work in this field, and pledge its cordial 
aid in carrying on such work; and 

Resolved, That for the most efficient con- 
duct of the work a field secretary, after due 
consultation between the officers of the con- 
ference and of the Association, ought to be 
appointed at the earliest possible time. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The resolutions offered by the Editorial 
Committee of the Pacific Unitarian were 
then brought forward, and the conference 
appropriated $250 to the support of the 
paper, leaving to the directors the election 
of editors. 

The next resolution was passed unani- 
mously, by a rising vote. It was 


Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, assembled at Alameda in 1908, extend 
to Rev, George W. Stone its thankful appre- 
ciation of the whole-hearted and effective 
work that he has done in the past for the 
churches of this conference. 

Two resolutions of appreciation of Alameda 
hospitality were then passed, addressed to 
the church and to the Unitarian Club. 

A communication from Mrs. C. M. Cady, 
chairman of the Post Office Mission Com- 
mittee of the Berkeley Church laying before 
the conference a plan for establishing lay 
centres, in localities where there exist groups 
of Unitarians too small to maintain a 
church; and asking for aid in getting the 
work started, was read by the committee. 
The conference by vote expressed its sympathy 
for Mrs. Cady’s work. 

A vote instructing the directors to take 
measures to raise money sufficient for the 
needs of the Headquarters and the Pacztfic 
Unitarian, and the conference itself, was then 
passed, and the meeting at three o’clock 
was able to go on with the set program of 
the afternoon. 

The subject was “Modern Methods in 
Sunday-school Work,” and the first speaker 
was Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger of San Fran- 
cisco. Rabbi Voorsanger recounted, to the 
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great interest of all present, the methods 
of educating the Jewish children in ancient 
times. To those methods, he declared, 
were due the existence of the Jewish race 
and religion to-day, and such methods, 
beginning in the home and under the con- 
stant guidance of the parents, can never 
be equalled by the finest Sunday-school 
instruction. Rabbi Voorsanger was followed 
by Prof. C. E. Rugh of the University of 
California, who gave illuminating talk on 
the application of child study to instruction 
in the Sunday-school. The various stages 
in the development of children, and the 
suitable instruction for these stages, were 
outlined and discussed with clearness and 
brevity. The last speaker of the afternoon 
was Rev. Mr. Reccord of Springfield, who 
told of the successful working of his Sunday- 
schools in Newport, R.I., and in his present 
church, under a carefully graded system, 
with serious study and examinations com- 
parable to those given in the day schools. 
Mr. Reccord also brought the greetings of 
President Horton of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 

The closing meeting of the session was 
that opened at eight o’clock. Dean Wilbur 
of the School for the Ministry was given an 
opportunity to present the claims of his school 
and its work, and the Rev. Maxwell Savage 
of Redlands preached theconference sermon. 
The service was conducted jointly by Messrs. 
Wilbur and Savage, and Mrs. John Howland 
Lathrop of Berkeley sang a solo. 


possible quickening of interest along certain 
lines, 
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Society. 


A Forward Movement. 


The announcements in last week’s Register 
of two Summer Institutes next July for the 
study of Religious Education, especially 
applied to Sunday Schools, must have given 
joy to many: because of the merits of the 
matter, because a great need is met, because 
it is a most creditable sign in aS Unitarian 
times. 

The Faculty at Meadville, at ie an im- 
portant part, has had something of this kind 
in view for a long time. ‘The Isles of Shoals 
Meetings’ Committee has meditated similar 
things two or three years. Both have con- 
ferred with the Sunday-School Society at 
intervals, as to how fulfilment might be 
reached. 

It seems to me the result is admirable.% In 
both cases independent action has been 
taken, and the Sunday-School Society will 
do all in its power to assist to a successful 
issue, The auspices are favorable, the time 
is ripe, and now it remains to be seen how far 
that support can be obtained{which is neces- 
sary to success. 

I mean, the support of attendance. It is 
evident that in both Institutes there willjbe 
adequate, attractive speakers and lecturers. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Annual Meeting Delegates. 


The unions are reminded that on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 28, the Annual Business 
Meeting takes place in the vestry of the Sec- 
ond Church, Copley Square, Boston, and that 
every society, having previously sent in 
its annual contribution to the treasury of 
the National Union, is entitled to three dele- 
gates whom it would be well to have ap- 
pointed as early as possible. 

Delegate cards will be sent in a few days 
to the secretaries, who will see that those ap- 
pointed as representatives receive the creden- 
tials and any other instructions necessary, 

It is hoped that every young people’s so- 
ciety may be represented by its full number 
of delegates. Should some of the young 
people find it impossible to be present at this 
meeting, any of the older members of the 
parish, planning to attend the meetings of 
Anniversary Week, may be appointed dele- 
gates instead, and thus carry back to the 
home union reports of the business trans- 
acted. Proxies will also be furnished on 
application to the National Secretary. 

Many of the young people’s societies have 
reports of the annual business meeting given 
at the first meeting held after our Annual 
Meeting, or at the opening meeting in the fall, 
in order that the individual union members, 
who have not kept in touch with what has 
been going on through Word and Work or the 
Register column, may know a little more in 
detail something of the progress, aims, and 
discouragements of the National organiza- 
tion. We therefore recommend this feature 
to those who have not tried it. To feel that 


and constituency. One radiates into the 


situation, but there is no bar against the New 


scenes of the Isles of Shoals. But propin- 
quity settles many journeys and plans. 

In view of all things involved, here is a 
test. Those who are bearing the responsi- 
bility of this work will be encouraged to con- 
tinued efforts, or disheartened, according to 
the attendance and show of interest. That 
the work is needed, no one can question; our 
Sunday-School teachers require training, our 


They do not conflict: each has its province 


Middle West: the other draws on New Eng- 
land. ‘That is the geographical outline of the 


Englander turning to the classic, summer 
haunts of Meadville, nor any hindrance to the 
Ohio student seeking the salty, oceanic 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ~~ 

Address-correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by’ the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. ‘ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs, Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


subjects. And it must be remembered that 
all these ‘‘talks,”’ and addresses and lectures, 
and conferences, will contain valuable ideas 
for any one who is really desirous of light on 
Biblical and Religious topics. The laity are 
called as well as the clergy, to profit by these 
opportunities. 

In England there has been one Summer 
School of this kind for several years, and I 
have traced its prosperous career with pleas- 
ure. Meeting at Oxford. so charming a 
resort, the Unitarians from far and near} toa 
goodly number, have annually rallied, using 
Manchester College as the centre of gather- 
ings. We are starting out boldly with two 
movements, and I am sure we can sustain 
them. We certainly have the resources of 
numbers: all depends on the fervor of the 
response to the notable appeal. 

I need not go into details, for to him or 
to her who wishes the knowledge of How, 


When, and What, President Southworth will 


one is to report to some one else may mean a 


ministers are in want of information on these 


gladly answer for Meadville and Rev. Mr, 
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Badger for The Isles of Shoals, in more fulness 
than I can attempt here. I know the pro- 
posed plans, the courses, the speakers, but 
it is better to get all this from head sources. 
It should not be forgotten that vacation 
pleasures are twined with the possibilities of 
the experiences at these places. Hours of 
happy converse and friendly companionship 
are proffered. New scenes are invitingly 
involved, so that one may feel certain of a 
double reward for all pains and expenses. 
The Sunday-School Society is not simply a 
well-wisher, but an ally in this forward move- 
ment of 1908 Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, May 6, will be {conducted 
by Rev. E. S. Meredith of West Roxbury. 


The regular meting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches will be held Monday, May 
4, at 11 o’clock, in Room 3, 25 Beacon Street. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


The fourth in the course of six autobio- 
graphical addresses by Dr. Charles G. Ames, 
at the Church of the Disciples, will be given 
Sunday evening, May 3, on ‘‘A Theological 
Crisis.”’ 


The spring meeting of the Channing Con- 
ference Sunday-school Union will be held at 
the Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R.I., 
Thursday, May 7, at 3 p.m. Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness and Rev. Frederic Gauld will give 
addresses, 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the home of Rev. H. A. Mac- 
Donald, 6 Locust. Avenue, East Lexington, 
Monday, May 4, 1908. Luncheon at 1 P.M. 
Subject of paper, “God and the Home.” 
Take electrics, via Arlington Heights, to 
East Lexington. Take train from~North 
Station at 12.21 P.m., to Pierce’s Bridge. 
George Hale Reed, Secretary. 


At the last meeting of the directors of the 
South Middlesex Conference it was decided, 
instead of the usual meetings in March and 
June, to hold one meeting in. the spring. 
The meeting of the conference will be held 
in the West Newton church, on Wednesday, 
May 6, opening at 10 A.M. with a conference 
of one hour on Alliance work. At 11 there 
will be an address, followed by discussion. 
After luncheon the future of the conference 
is to be thoroughly discussed. 


Rev. David Arthur Leisk, of the Spiritualist 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for the Pacific States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (April 10, 
1908) by the Pacific States Committee, he 
will be received into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the executive committee take 
adverse action. Earl M. Wilbur, Thomas 
L. Eliot, Benjamin A. Goodridge, Com- 
mittee, 

The New England Associate Alliance will 


meet in the First Unitarian Church, Second 
Parish, Worcester, Mass., Thursday, May 7, 
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1908, After an address of welcome by Mrs. 
Frederick A. Bushee, prayer by Rev. Austin 
S. Garver, and reports of local branches, 
officers will be elected. At the afternoon 
session, besides the president’s address and a 
review by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, an 
address will be given by Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Box luncheon. Delegates who 
desire to be entertained over night will please 
address Miss Mabel S. Wicks, 23 Benefit 
Street, Worcester, Mass., before April 28. 
Trains leave South Station, Boston, for 
Worcester at 8.30 and 9.15 A.M., Spring- 
field, 6 AM. 9.10 AM. Take any car at 
Worcester Station, transferring at City Hall 
to a North Main Street car. Cars pass the 
church. The Lincoln Square Station is two 
minutes walk from the church. The Worces- 
ter trolley leaves Park Square, Boston, 15 
minutes before and 15 minutes after the 


hour. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. C. G. Ames: At the annual meeting 
held Wednesday evening, April 22, the re- 
ports of the various committees told the story 
of a prosperous year. The church is holding 
its own in the new location, and is con- 
stantly gaining in membership. A heartfelt 
tribute was paid to the minister, Rev. Charles 
Gordon Ames, old and young speaking 
briefly of the abiding worth of his ministry. 
This feature of the evening following the busi- 
ness and the reports was a complete surprise 
to Mr. Ames. It was agreed with one accord 
that his ministry was never more effective 
than at the present day, his leadership never 
more valuable. It is a great achievement— 
to reach the height of nearly eighty years 
with a spiritual vigor that communicates it- 
self to all who come within its reach and 
power. ‘This is the twentieth year of Mr. 
Ames’s ministry in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The 
society appreciates the purchase of a site for a 
chapel in this city by the American Unitarian 
Association. The lot is admirably situated 
for the use of the society, opposite the block 
upon which the new high school building will 
be erected, and convenient to car lines. The 
society hopes to construct a chapel in good 
time. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago 
preached April 5 in the Club House to a con- 
gregation that filled the room. In the even- 
ing he spoke at the Congregational church 
upon the, ‘Overlapping Territory in Relig- 
ion,” to a representative audience that tested 
the capacity of the auditorium. Mr. Weil 
took part in the service through the invita- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. William Orr Wark. 
This is the first time a Unitarian minister has 
occupied another pulpit than his own in 
Bellingham. Mr. Jones delivered six ad- 
dresses while in the city. Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord of Springfield, Mass,, Billings lecturer 
for the American Unitarian Association, gave 
an inspiring talk at a recent evening meeting. 
His visit proved of decided value to the so- 
ciety. A children’s service is now held 
after the morning service, and a dozen chil- 
dren are enrolled. The Young People’s 
Study Class meets every Sunday evening, 
and considers the lives of great reformers. 
The Alliance has reorganized and meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays for study and church 
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work. The society is growing slowly but 
steadily. Among business and professional 
men, particularly, interest has been aroused 
in the things for which Unitarianism stands, 
and the Unitarian church is coming to be 
counted as by no means an unimportant 
factor in the development of this community, 


Castine, Mr.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. R. C. Douthit: A series of union 
Sunday evening meetings, for the purpose of 
deepening religious life and increasing famili- 
arity with some of the Hebrew literature, was 
a feature of the Lenten season in Castine. 
The choirs of the Orthodox and Unitarian 
churches united for these services and the 
Castine orchestra of twelve pieces played 
sacred selections at each meeting. Rev. 
W. A. Hanscom of the Methodist church ad- 
dressed the meetings held in the Unitarian 
and Congregational churches, making prac- 
tical application of the story of Ruth and the 


Business Notices. 


Lovers of the ceramic art will find attractive specimens 
of the new as well as the older standard designs at the 
pottery and glass establishment of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton Co., Franklin Street. 


Addresses. 
The address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 


is Lancaster, Pa. 
Deaths. 


Mr. Charles S. Lord died at his home in Otter River, 
Mass., Sunday night, April rath, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age. For more than half a century he had been one 
of the prominent business men of the town. As selectman 
and member of the State Legislature he had shown himself 
an upright, public-spirited citizen; and throughout his life 
he was a most faithful and loyal member of the Unitarian 
church in Templeton, holding the office of deacon at the 
time of his death. In all things he was first of all a Chris- 
tian gentleman.’ He went about doing good: he did 
justice, loved mercy, and walked humbly with God. 
Though a strong man in every sense of the word, he could 
beasgentle andtender as a woman; andthough hard-earned 
and well-deserved success was his, men said of him: “It’sa 
good deal to say of a manin these days, but I believe it’s 
true of him that he hadn’t an enemy in the world.” 


(yY ANTE D.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 

S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ISITING Unitarians and their friends will enjoy 
stopping with Miss Emma R. Ross, 169 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Near Public Gardens, convenient to 
everything, quiet, terms reasonable, board near. Chap- 
eronage for young ladies, if desired. 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar, 


Afty pressure 
up to 60 lbs, 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston. 
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prophecy of Ezekiel; Rev. G. W. Patterson 
of the Congregational church treated Job and 
Isaiah from the point of view of modern 
scholarship at the meetings in the Methodist 
and Unitarian churches; Rev. Robert C. 
Douthit of the Unitarian church discussed 
the books of Jonah and Micah from the Con- 
gregational and Methodist pulpits. From 
two to three hundred were present at each 
service, excepting one exceedingly stormy 
night when only about sixty braved the 
wind, sleet, and rain. ‘The spirit manifested 
throughout was cordial and fraternal. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman: At the 
ninety-fourth annual meeting of this society 
on April 13, the treasurer’s report showed 
the church to be in as healthy a condition 
as it ever was. This includes ten months 
under Mr. Freeman’s ministry. That this 
church should have found another young 
minister so quickly, to succeed and carry on 
the great activities established here by Mr. 
Holmes, was remarkable. Six months of 
vesper services, which ended on Easter, have 
been well attended throughout. Four out- 
side ministers have assisted at these ser- 
vices, three Unitarian and one Methodist. 
The five meetings of the Men’s Club have been 
most successful and the speakers of the highest 
order, ‘The Women’s Alliance has given 
up literary afternoons and gone to work sew- 
ing for the Children’s Mission and the Home 
for Incurables, and has never had such large 
attendance. The Sunday-school is strong 
and contributing well to its missionary 
objects. The Young People’s Religious 
Union has furnished all its speakers from its 
own membership save one Sunday evening, 
when Mr. Arnold, the national president, 
spoke to it. The society’s faith in young 
ministers is still strong. 


LouisviLL#, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay: The hand of death 
has been heavy upon our society during the 
last year. The Church of the Messiah has 
lost a number of its most loyal and ardent 
members and supporters. It will be diffi- 
cult to fill the places of some who have gone. 
Mr. Milicent M. Green was connected with 
the Sunday-school, and served it as teacher, 
secretary, superintendent, and musical direc- 
tor for over thirty years. During this long 
period he rarely missed a Sunday. He loved 
the children and was in turn beloved by 
them and by all who knew him. ‘God 
buries his workmen, but carries on his work.”’ 
So the little band of earnest people who con- 
stitute this society are full of hope and 
courage for the future of the cause for which 
they have always stood. The Liberal Club 
has been successful, far beyond the expecta- 
tions of its promoters. Meetings for mere 
social intercourse and entertainment had 
been a good deal of a failure in recent years. 
Those who were interested in social better- 
ment and civic improvement and educational 
and other reforms simply would not spend 
an evening at a “‘church social.”” Two years 
ago Mr. Ramsay urged the need of an organi- 
zation within the church society that would 
bring its members into closer touch with 
the various movements and institutions for 
social and civic advancement. It was a new 
departure, and some predicted failure and 
‘did not see how such an organization would 
penefit our church,” Instead of being a 
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failure, the ‘“‘Liberal Club,’ as the organi- 
zation was named, has been a great success. 
It drew together the earnest workers in our 
own society, and attracted a number of per- 
sons from other churches who were glad to 
avail themselves of its opportunities for 
study and co-operation. The club has taken 
up a number of splendid enterprises, and 
sought to affiliate itself in practical ways 
with the educational movement organized 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Neighborhood House, the work of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, the Juvenile Court, and 
kindred institutions. The workers in these 
organizations have come to the meetings of 
the Liberal Club and presented their aims 
and needs, and sought for co-operation in 
practical ways. ‘The board of the Kentucky 
Anti-tuberculosis Association held its meet- 
ings through one winter in the minister’s 
study, and it has had the earnest co-opera- 
tion of the members of the church. From 
a feeble beginning with many discourage- 
ments, it has succeeded in organizing a 
splendid crusade against the great white 
plague in the city and State. One finely 
equipped sanatorium, costing over twenty 
thousand dollars, is already in operation. 
A city dispensary, with a trained visiting 
nurse, is doing a much-needed educational 
and preventive work. Funds are provided 
for two more sanatoria, and it begins to 
look as if the dread plague of consumption 
will be successfully combated in one of its 
strongholds. If this is not legitimate work 
for a church to engage in, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine what is the proper work 
for a church. On Easter Sunday we had 
one of the largest congregations seen in the 
church for a great many years, The collec- 
tion for the American Unitarian Association 
was three times the average amount in recent 
years, and showed a manifest deepening 
interest in our denominational missionary 
work. Much of the credit for this is due to 
the activity and interest of our Women’s 
Alliance Branch. The Louisville Alliance is, 
relatively, one of the largest in the country 
and is surely one of the most efficient. 


NEw Lonpon, Conn.—All Souls’ Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Rev. Howard C. 
Ives: On the first Sunday in April the society 
removed its place of worship from the old 
Seaman’s Bethel, which has been rented for 
a number of years and of which it has had 
the use for only three hours on Sunday, to 
the property recently purchased as a site for 
the new church. The double parlors have 
been altered. A pulpit has been given and 
sixty chairs have been purchased with a part 
of the money given by the Branch Alliances 
for furnishings. The people feel much 
pleased at this great advance over anything 
enjoyed before, and a confidence that it is 
only an earnest of the church home that will 
soon be theirs. On Easter Sunday the rooms, 
tastefully decorated with flowers by the 
senior class of young ladies of the Sunday- 
school, were crowded with members and 
friends. Ten new members, of an average 
age of about seventeen years, were admitted 
to the society. These were the senior boys 
and girls of the Sunday-school and in them 
is the nucleus of a Young People’s Society 
and the vital strength of the future. The 
Longfellow Club under the direction of Mrs, 
Cone held a rummage sale lately for the 
benefit of the Building Fund which proved 
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very profitable; and the Women’s Alliance 
held an Easter sale of food and fancy articles 
which was well attended and profitable. 
The Channing Boys’ Club organized a Boys’ 
Brigade last fall which has now been thrown 
open to all the boys of New London, and 
placed under a board of directors composed 
of representatives of eight churches in the 
city. The first company of twenty-four 
boys is now organized and will be equipped 
so as to take part in the Memorial Day 
parade, The Brigade pledge is as follows: 
“God helping me I promise to do all in my 
power for the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom among boys,and the promotion of habits 
of,, discipline,“ obedience, reverence, self- 


BEST FOR 
ALL AXLES 


ASE 


You will make more trips, 
draw bigger loads, save un- 
due wear on box and axle, 
and keep the hard-working 
horse in better shape by an 
occasional application of Mica 
Axle Grease. Nothing like it 
to take the painful, heavy, 
downward drag out of a big 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. . 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. . soak 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 


\ with the central office. 


Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. . 
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respect, and all that tends toward a true 
Christian manliness; that I will obey all com- 
pany rules; and that I will at all times set an 
example of good conduct to my comrades 
and to other boys.’ It is hoped that the 
influence of this Brigade work will tend to 
strengthen the Sunday-school, as all the 
members will be especially encouraged to 
attend some Sunday-school, and that the 
morale of the boy life of the city will be 
elevated through its organization. It is 
hoped to begin work on the new building 
within a very few months. All the money, 
except $4,500, has been subscribed and the 
society hopes to raise most of this before 
summer, 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. George Browning Spurr: 
The church has had a pleasant and encourag- 
ing winter, At the service on Easter Sunday, 
one hundred and eleven persons were pres- 
ent. There has been an average attendance 
on pleasant Sundays of sixty-five. The 
communion service, which was discontinued 
some years ago, has been reinstituted and is 
to be observed once in two months. Mr. 
Spurr has had a confirmation class and on 
Easter Sunday nine united with the church. 
It is interesting to note that one of the nine 
was Mrs. Thomas O. Rogers of Boston, a 
daughter of the late Capt. John G. Mudge of 
Petersham, whom all the old residents and 
frequenters of the town remember with so 
much affection, Mrs, Edwin C. Dexter of 
Petersham has given an organ to the Sun- 
day-school and Mrs. Francis H. Lee of Salem 
has given to the church two brass pulpit 
lamps. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association:— 


rea) acknowledged.........+.sseseeveereeees $8,3780.08 
Apr. 21. Society in Brooklyn, oe evceves niet 15.00 
ar. Society in Vineland, N.J.. APF 9.00 
ax. Society in Cohasset..... 50.37 
2x. Society in Ashby... 6.00 
21. Society in Albany, N. Vy 35 38.00 
21. Women’s National Alliance A 10.00 
a1. Second Society, Somerville. . 5.00 
ax. Miss Mary E. emer Welling: 
ton, New Zealand.. seccencccece 19.48 
22. Society in Ottawa, Can... 17.00 
22. Society in Waterville, Me 30.00 
22. Society in Brookfield.. 50.00 
22. Society in Rochester, N 18.70 
22. Society in Littleton..... 42.00 
22, Society in Sturbridge.....-. 10.00 
22. ences Toa Branch, Sturbridge, 5.00 
22. Society in Ayer.....+ +22 seeeeseeeee me 9.14 
23. Socie' a Wal Hole, ISIE. .o05 ve oe)ss.- 20.00 
23. First ociety, an Francisco, OF 400,00 
23. Society in Geneseo, Ill. 40.69 
23. Society in Sioux City, Ia. 10.00 
23. Society in Louisville, Ky. 150.00 
23. Society in Reading........ onions 53.00 
23. Society i = Fats SB: OA eee 11.82 
23. Societ: Harvar 43.50 
23. St. Jo = ON. B., sale of Property, “bal- 
ANCE. evee vere 150.11 
23. D D. Webster King, Boston.. 10.00 
23. Society i in Cleveland, Ohio 380.47 
23. Church of the Disciples, sane 1,052.84 
23. Society in North ‘Andover... 100.00 
24. Liberal coxememen ‘Church, “Wilton, 
Xi : are ane Span. 68.25 
24. Society in : Carlisle. .- 3.00 
24. Society in Denver, Co 42.75 
24. Society in Westford.. 40.00 
24. Society in Kingston.. 70.00 
24. Society in Quincy.......+ sreesees 144.00 
24. Sunday-school, Hawes Society, aie 
Boston.. pape nees s es 6.00 
24. Society in Erie, PAR ins sabes 15.00 
25. Society in Peterborough, N.H 109.50 
25. Society in Belfast, Me..... 3.09 
25. Society in § Spokane, Wash 25.00 
25. Society in Nantucket... 30.00 
25. Society in Keokuk, la.. 10.00 
25. Society in Bangor, Me-......seeseee 92.00 
25. Society in Hanska, Minn.. + £0.00 
25. Society in San José nal 20.00 
25. Society in Uxbridge. Sea oannienk 58.52 
25. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn. 25.00 
2s. First Society in Montague..... 5.00 
PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 
24. National Alliance Branch, Beverly... 5.00 
_ $87,319 22 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hackley School. 


Dr. Henry White Callahan, head-master 
of Hackley School, retires from that position 
at the close of the present academic year. 
He will be succeeded by Mr. William B. 
Gage, A.B., Harvard, who has been con- 
nected with the school since its second year, 
and who for the past year has been senior 
master. 

Mr. Gage comes to the head-mastership 
with experience in the school: his thorough 
knowledge of its wants and requirements 
fit him for the place. He will maintain in 
the highest degree the moral and scholarly 
tone of the school. 

The present student roll shows more stu- 
dents than ever in the history of the insti- 
tution, and there is no reason why its past 
and present success should not be perpetu- 
ated and increased. 

CarRoLL D. Wricut, 
President, Board of Trustees, 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 


A Unitarian paragraph picked up from 
the daily press may be the key that will 
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unlock to the finder the door of the larger 
life. 


The publicity movement continues to 
advance and broaden out. In a score of 
places arrangements are being made for the 
introduction of the Paragraph Pulpit. 


Mr. Casson is ready to co-operate with 
any minister or church in the establish- 
ment of the Paragraph Pulpit, supplying 
pamphlets, sample papers, paragraph copy, 
and taking the whole labor and responsi- 
bility of the undertaking. 


The San Francisco Call, one of the most 
influential papers of the Pacific coast, is the 
latest addition to our list. Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt has just made a contract with the 
Call, whereby our message will be preached 
to 70,000 people for six months. 


Rev. G, H. Rice of Pomona, Cal., has just 
scored a victory. The local paper refused 
to continue printing the Paragraph Pulpit, 
owing to pressure being brought upon the 
management for its suppression, The mem- 
bers of the Unitarian church were so aroused 
that they succeeded, by some method of 
insistence, in having the publication con- 
tinued. 


Hot Stove—Cool Kitchen 


it to be. 


thing that any stove can do. 
all-round cook-stove. 
and fully warranted. 


™ Rayo L. 


This, in itself, is wonderful, but, more than that, the 
Perfection” Oil Store does perfectly every- 


Made in three sizes, 
If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Lamp 


a substantial, strong- 
ly made and hand- 
some lamp. Burns for hours with a strong, 
mellow light. Just what you need for even- 
ing reading or to light the dining-room. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency, 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
(Incorporated) 


How do you expect to en- 
dure the broiling days of 
summer if you prepare all 
the food over a glowing coal 
fire? 

You need a “‘ New Perfec- 
tion” Oil Stove that will 
do the cooking without cook- 
ing the cook. ‘It concen- 
trates plenty of heat under 
the pot and diffuses little 
or none through the room. 
Therefore, when working 
with the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 


the kitchen actually seems as comfortable as you could wish 


“New 


It is an ideal 
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Pleasantries. 


Sentimental. Young Lady: “Ah, Pro- 
fessor! what would this old oak say if it 
could talk?” Professor: ‘‘It would say, 
‘I am an elm.’”—Fliegende Blatter. 


Bason: ‘‘I see they have put a sounding- 
board at the back of the minister’s pulpit. 
What do you suppose that’s for?” Egbert: 
“Why, it’s to throw out the sound.’”’ Bason: 
“Gracious! If you throw out the sound, 
there won’t be anything left in the sermon.” 
Exchange. 


A prisoner at the sessions had been duly 
convicted of theft, when it was seen, on 
“proving previous convictions,’ that he 
had actually been in prison at the time the 
theft was committed. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
say so?” asked the judge of the prisoner 
angrily. ‘Your lordship, I was afraid 
of prejudicing the jury against me.’”—Ex- 
change. 


The difference between ancient and modern 
slang was amusingly illustrated in the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, when the teacher of Eng- 
lish literature asked, ‘‘What is the meaning 
of the Shaksperean phrase, ‘Go to’?” and 
a member of the class replied, ‘“‘Oh, that is 
only the sixteenth century expression of the 
modern term, ‘Come off’!”? The two phrases 
while apparently opposite, do, in fact, sub- 
stantially mean the same thing.—Chzcago 
Chronicle. 


“Professor,’”’? she said, “do tell me the 
name of some good piece of classical music 
for the piano! I am so tired of hearing my 
daughters play what everybody else plays.” 
“Well, madam,” responded the “lion” of 
the evening, ‘“‘suppose you try—let me see— 
‘Rolfe’s Opus 97.’” ‘I am glad you men- 
tioned that, professor,’’ she rejoined with en- 


thusiasm. ‘‘If there is anything in the world 
I am fond of, it is opuses!’””—Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


An English rector preached a severe ser- 
mon on the eternal fate of the wicked. Meet- 
ing one day an old woman who was noted for 
gossiping he said: ‘‘I hope my sermon has 
borne fruit in your mind, You heard what 
I said about that place where there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth?”’ ‘‘ Well, as to 
that,’’ answered the dame, “if I ’as any- 
thing to say, it be this: ‘Let them gnash 
their teeth as ’as ’em,’—I ain’t!””—Youth’s 
Gompanion. 


It is worth reviving, that sweet little story 
of one of the princely grandsons who asked 
Queen Victoria for a-sovereign and received 
instead a lecture against extravagance in 
the royal handwriting. The boy politely 
thanked her: “Dearest Grandmamma,—I re- 
ceived your letter, and hope you will not 
think I was disappointed because you could 
not send me any money. It was very kind 
of you to give me good advice. I sold 
your letter for 44 10s.’’—Transcript. 


A wealthy Irish lady, whose summer home 
is situated near a garrison town in Ireland, 
once sent an invitation to Capt. Armstrong 
to take tea with her, saying, ‘‘that the pleas- 
ure of Capt. Armstrong’s company is respect- 
fully requested,” etc. To her astonish- 
ment she received by an orderly the follow- 
ing note: “Enlisted men Jones and Smith 
have been detailed to do guard duty, but the 
remainder of Capt. Armstrong’s company 
accept with pleasure Mrs. Weyler’s polite in- 
vitation.””—Argonaut. 
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BIGELOW, 
IKENNARD| 
Sg) &CO 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond ¢ Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 
Carved Cases 
| SI WASHINGTON: ST 
CORNER-WEST-STF 


CHURCH 


— PIPE&REED = cat 
TEY.3 OR 
120 BOYLSTONST. 

Bost eRe 


LON = 


“Choisa” 


Ceylon Tea 


1 Ib. 
Canisters 


60 Cents 


1-2 Ib. 
Canisters 
35 Cents 


Packed in Parchment Lined 
One-pound and half-pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 


similar price 


S. 5.-PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON 


HURCH 
= CRREETS 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


BROOKLINE 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen Parshtsset ste iate 
MR. NATH’L T 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Th 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modérnand complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- _ 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. | 
Address Box 1711. . 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


a - FOR BOYS . 
lementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A ' para 
Course in FORESTRY, ene i! 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR | ACADEMY 
AND -H, 

atted for college Yor Saso's year? aelediae triton aad 
board. 98 Walp. FARR: Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
a a 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE 1nzoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FREDERIC H. KENT. 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this direct 
human relationship, the real elements of his power. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 

Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


| 


